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Che Christuas Baby. 


“Dis mornin’ de sparrers war chirpin’, 
An’ de clouds war beginnin’ to break, 

lio let de sun peep at de earf fer a while 
"Fore he kissed it an’ tole it to wake, 

When a angel comes down from de hebbens 
Jess de minit de Chrissmas bell rings. 

‘See de angel?” No, honey, dese eyes am too bline; 
But I sure heard de rustlin’ of wings, 

An’ I runs to mamma. Hallelujah! 
On her bosom dis lubly thing lies, 

Wid de kiss of de Lord shinin’ brite 
An’ de blue of His sky in its eyes.” 





on its har, 


For a moment, their innocent faces 
Filled with .wonder, the little ones stand, 
Then shout with delight, “Merry Christmas! 
Has the prettiest gift in the land!” 
} 


Mamma 
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THE CHRISTMAS BABY.—{Daawn sy Sot Eyrines, Jvy.] 
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_ ‘The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S Bazar to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those periodicals, both of which offer 
unrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, Postrace 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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UG Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out with this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
contains the opening chapters of a new Christmas 
Story, entitled 


‘““SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS FAIR,” 


by the authors of “The Golden Butterfly” and 
other popular novels; and an engraving repre- 
senting a Turkish outpost. 

An ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing two fine engravings and the beginning 
of a new Christmas Story, entitled 


“THOU ART THE MAN,” 


dy Miss Brapvon, will be issued gratuitously 
with the next Number of WARPER’S WEEKLY, 











THE EXECUTIVE AND THE 
SENATE. 

FPNHE contest with the Executive which 

the Senate, under the lead of Mr. Conk- 
LING, has been waging, is full of significance. 
It shows that the jealousy of Executive pow- 
er which was so deep and general at the time 
of the formation of the Constitution really 
succeeded in restricting it almost entirely. 
The two especial prerogatives of that power 
are the right of nomination and the veto. 
The discretion, however, which has been 
hitherto supposed to lie in the right of nom- 
ination will have been virtually abolished 
by the practice of the Senate if it shall de- 
cide that no officer shall be either confirmed 
or removed without the consent of the Sen- 
ator from the State in which the office is to 
be exercised. This, again, involves obvious 
consequences. It tends, with unscrupulous 
men, directly to bargains between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Senators, and substantially 
subjects it to their will. It fosters the 
rankest partisanship in the Chief Magistra- 
cy, and it prohibits independence, except at 
the possible cost of the success of an Admin- 
istration. It is a contest in which a truly 
patriotic Administration—an Administra- 
tion, that is to say, which will not resort to 
intrigue and patronage—is always at im- 
mense disadvantage. 

If recently, for instance, the Administra- 
tion had chosen to play against Mr. ConK- 
LING with his own weapons, it would readily 
have discomfited him. And he showed the 
kind of warfare that he was willing to wage, 
and thereby revealed his true position, by 
representing that the New York nominations 
were made simply for the purpose of injuring 
or annoying him. It was a natural view 
for him to take, and in insisting upon it he 
touched the pride and selfish apprehension 
of his associates. They felt that in sustain- 
ing him they maintained their own influence 
and power. But had they felt that those 
interests woulu have been more secure by 
supporting the Executive—and an unscru- 
pulous Executive could have readily proved 
it—the Senatorial action very conceivably 
might have been different. This is to say 
that such a body does not willingly relin- 
quish power. Nor can a majority expect 
universal respect which, having in one week 
by the mouth of its leader stigmatized an 
associate as probably a jail-bird, and cer- 
tainly a party traitor, in the next week de- 
liberately places him in the chairmanship 
of a most important committee. 

The contest in the Senate discloses clear- 
ly the force of the present organization of 
our politics upon the basis of patronage, 





although its philosophy and reason were 
not stated. Mr. CONKLING was accepted as 
a leader not because of himself so much as 
of the cause that he represented. Both in 


the Senate and in the New York Convention 
he was supported by men who do not like 
him and who personally repel his leadership, 
but who recognized that he stood for the 
system that they either approve in itself or 


believe to be indispensable to practical pol- 
itics. The exact situation was expressed 
by one such gentleman, who, to the remark 
of a surprised friend that he seemed to be 
suddenly a “CONKLING man,” replied, “Oh 
no; I am an anti-CONKLING man, but I am 
still more an anti-HaYEs man.” He did not 


wish to see Mr. Conkiing at the wheel. 
But he wanted the wheel, and would take 





it with Mr. CONKLING if he could not have 
it without him. The cause or the system 
of which in our politics Mr. CONKLING is the 
exponent is patronage as the basis of party 
organization. Unquestionably it is a very 
powerful system, and its force has not been 
adequately measured by many of those who 
are loud and eager for reform. No one, 
however, who has practically examined the 
subject, and been brought into close and 
constant relations with actual politics, has 
supposed that the millennium of reform was 
immediately at hand, and no such person, 
therefore, is disheartened or in despair be- 
cause, like all really great and fundamental 
political reforms, it seems to be constantly 
baffled and endlessly ridiculed and hopeless- 
ly delayed. Mr. CONKLING is the represent- 
ative of patronage not because he is more 
what Mr. SUMNER might call an office-mon- 
ger than others, but because his aggressive 
temperament and circumstances in his own 
State have recently made him more promi- 
nent. In another article we describe the 
system to the defense of which Mr. Conk- 
LING has sought to rally the Senate. 

As to the immediate point concerned, the 
New York officers whom the Administration 
wished to replace will be retained. The 
reason for rejecting a nomination in itself 
so unobjectionabie as that of Mr. RooseE- 
VELT must be an adequate reason in the 
mind of the Senate for rejecting any other. 
If it be a reason to reject a nomination that 
a Senator declares it to be levelled against 
himself personally, he has, of course, com- 
plete command of the situation. It is un- 
doubtedly the President’s duty to remove 
an officer whom he considers to be unfit; 
and if the Senate should refuse to confirm 
a successor whom he nominates, because it 
considered him also to be unfit, it would be 
a rightful exercise of its power, and it 
would be the President’s duty to nominate 
another person. But that is not this case. 
By voting to sustain Mr. CoNKLING after 
his speech, the Senate declared that it be- 
lieved the incumbent to be a fit officer, not 
that the person nominated was unfit. The 
decision practically settles the matter. The 
President, believing a change to be desir- 
able in the interests of the public service, 
practically exhausts his constitutional pow- 
er when he attempts to effect a change and 
is told by the Senate that it will not con- 
sent to a change. It is a dead lock, and the 
responsibility rests with the Senate. 

It is not necessary for us to repeat the 
regrets which we have already expressed 
that the action of the Administration in the 
matter had not been prompt, courageous, 
and upon a clearly defined and distinctly 
intelligible principle. Every shot in Mr. 
ConkKLING’s fusillade was furnished by the 
Administration, and it is old wisdom that 
if you give an enemy a club he will beat 
your brains out. Yet the position really rep- 
resented by the Administration—that of a 
non-political subordinate service—although 
not fairly shown in its acts, is the true po- 
sition. Mr. CoNKLING’s charge that Mr. 
ROOSEVELT was his personal enemy was one 
to which that gentleman could not reply, 
and which, in itself, was absolutely irrele- 
vant, since the political or personal differ- 
ences of Mr, CONKLING are not yet proper 
grounds of Senatorial action upon such 
questions. Had it, however, been true, or 
could Mr. CONKLING have shown that Mr. 
ROOSEVELT was nominated because of such 
personal enmity, the Senator would have 
been cordially sustained in exposing so mon- 
strous an offense. But of course nothing 
was further from the thought of the Ad- 
ministration, and nothing could be more 
foreign to the character of the President. 
We know nothing of the alleged personal 
hostility of Mr. RoosEvett to Mr. Conk- 
LING, but we presume that the feeling is 
merely a political opposition which is shared 
by many Republicans. The President, for- 
tunately, we believe to be of a temperament 
that will enable him to understand precise- 
ly the significance of recent events. He will 
not conclude that there is no desire for re- 
form, but that it must be sought consist- 
ently and courageously. 





A FULL SENATE. 


WITH the admission of Mr. Eustis as Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, the Senate is full, and 
its numbers will now probably be main- 
tained. The event marks the close of the 
transition period following reconstruction, 
so far as national relations and representa- 
tion are concerned. All the thirty-eight 
States of the Union are now equal in this, 
that there is no more direct national inter- 
ference in one than in another. Offenses 
within the State, however flagrant and 
heinous, are now to be dealt with by the 
State authority. Nor, except upon requisi- 
tion from that authority in the prescribed 
constitutional manner, can the national 
hand be extended in aid. This consumma- 
tion is regarded by many as the practical 
extinction of the colored vote and a guaran- 





tee of national acquiescence in outrages 
upon the negro. It is, nevertheless, a res- 
toration of the Union to its constitutional 
condition ; and if the rights of any citizen 
or class of citizens are abridged or annihi- 
lated, the reason is in the nature of the gov- 
ernment established by the Constitution. 

The practical question for every humane 
and just American is whether the condition 
of the colored citizens will be really worse. 
If this be thought probable or even inevita- 
ble, and if there was national authority and 
power to protect them directly and perma- 
nently, why were they not exerted under 
the late Administration, when the Repub- 
lican party was in supreme and unchal- 
lenged power? Or if the restoration of the 
Southern States was believed to involve a 
peril to the negro which the national gov- 
ernment could obviate, why was not every 
colored man in the country given a direct 
appeal to that authority? The amend- 
ments authorize Congress to enforce their 
provisions. If they justify that kind of 
protection which is now demanded, why 
has not a Republican Congress provided 
the necessary legislation? Is there any 
other explanation than that a Republican 
Congress did not believe that the amend- 
ments gave the national government the 
power and kind of protection of citizens in 
the first instance which belong to the State 
governments? Such use as was made of 
military force did not prevent nor diminish 
the crimes of the Ku-Klux, nor the vast ar- 
ray of outrages which Mr. MoRTON pre- 
sented. It merely served to irritate; and to 
make it in any sense adequate to protec- 
tion, the army must have been enormously 
increased. To expect the ignorant and an- 
gry classes of the Southern population to 
learn respect and toleration and good treat- 
ment of the negroes from military force was 
to expect what all history and experience 
of human nature show to be impracticable. 

Is this the total repudiation and condem- 
nation of the Republican course in recon- 
struction? Not atall. In the condition of 
the Southern States twelve yeats ago, when 
the war ended, military occupation was 
necessary for the sake of the whole popula- 
tion. It was a mechanical force indispensa- 
ble to secure general order. But when, by 
the gradual settlement of society and acqui- 
escence in the changed situation, those com- 
munities resumed a more normal condition, 
all that the military presence could accom- 
plish had been effected. Harmonious rela- 
tions between the white and colored citizens 
could not be imposed by force; they must 
be of slow growth. A military occupation 
could, indeed, produce the state of things 
that has been seen in South Carolina. But 
was that desirable in any point of view? 
Is there an intelligent man who doubts that 
it was such results that contributed largely 
to weaken and almost to overthrow the 
party that was held responsible for them ? 
Since the white and colored races are to live 
together as equal citizens in the Southern 
States, it is unquestionably better for both 
and for the national welfare either that the 
one race be exceptionally and adequately 
protected until the other becomes perfectly 
just and friendly—which is impossible—or 
that both be left to the operation of that 
police and those natural and social laws 
which regulate the relations of all classes 
of citizens elsewhere. There will doubtless 
be dastardly crimes against defenseless ne- 
groes, such as that recently reported from 
Mississippi, which defile the name of Ameri- 
can. But even for their repression that is 
a hopeless policy which, instead of encour- 
aging the better and humaner sentiment of 
the community, gives it a common feeling 
of oppression and exasperation, which pas- 
sively tolerates such crimes. It is not by 
lamenting its lost military hold of the 
Southern States, nor by sighing for an hour 
of THADDEUS STEVENS, nor by any thing 
but by bringing the courage and decision of 
THADDEUS STEVENS into living questions, 
and by being the party of our day as it was 
the party of his day, that the Republican 
party can hope to command the confidence 
of the country. 





SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 


Ex-GoOVERNOR Straw, of New Hamp- 
shire, recently made some depreciatory state- 
ments in regard to Southern manufacturing 
industries. None of the cotton mills paid, 
he said ; they supply only a small local de- 
mand; their work can not compete in New 
York with that of the New England mills ; 
the character of the Southern white people 
unfits them for factory work, and the ne- 

can not be good mill hands; the 
neighborhoods offer no advantages to tempt 
Northern labor, and the establishment of 
Southern factories has been a failure. Nor 
can the Governor see any chance for them 
in the future. 

Ex-Governor Howarpb, of Rhode Island, 
an expert in the business, as well as a man 
of experience and sagacity, who has seen 





that which he affirms, says of the state- 
ments of Governor STRAW : 


“T regard these generalizations as too broad and too 
ultra for the actual condition of things. Take the first 
quotation for example: this is in substance that cot- 
ton manufactures in Georgia are insignificant, and lim- 
ited to the meagre demands of the resident popula- 
tion, and hardly deserve notice. Whereas the fact is 
that the Augusta mill is one of the best-appointed, 
best-conducted, and best-disciplined mills in the United 
States. It has competed successfully with New En- 
gland mills in New York, in the West, and in the ex- 
port trade in its specialty of heavy goods. It produces 
sixty yards per loom per day, which is seventeen yards 
a day more than its principal New England competitor 
produces. It pays larger dividends than any mill in 
New England on plain cottons, and has done so steadily 
since the war. Its operatives are in the highest de- 

gree neat, orderly, industrious, and contented. The 
pasee Ba wb for places so far exceed the actual require- 
ments that it is not necessary to keep any spare help 
under pay. Though the gates are opened fifteen min- 
utes before the bell rings, three-quarters of the opera- 
tives are waiting at the gates when they are opened, 
and it is a rare thing to find a loom at rest when the 
bell stops ringing. 

“The impression that none in the South are willing 
to work except negroes is an ante-bellum idea, which 
has been severely modified by the inexorable logic of 
want. All through the South there are multitudes of 
white people who before the war would have dis- 
dained actual labor, but who now are thankful for any 
respectable employment. Skilled operatives are, of 
course, scarce. Superintendents and overseers must 
be sought for in the North as a general thing, but I 
am confident that as to the procurement of ordinary 
hands out of the native population, no serious diffi- 
culty need be apprehended. I agree with Governor 
Straw that to go from the salubrious air and com- 
forts and conveniences of a New England village to 
the prolonged and excessive heat of Southern climates 
is a change neither desirable nor expedient, and those 
who make it would require high wages; but, as I said 
before, there is no occasion or inducement for the mi- 
gration of any but superintendents and overseers. 

* Clearly the exact truth of this matter, as is gener- 
ally the case, lies midway between the extreme opin- 
ions which have obtained currency. New England is 
in less immediate danger from the South than from 
the flerce competition within her own borders; but, 
despite some failures, the South is moderately euc- 
cessful, and is making headway. It will be a long 
time before the erection of machine-shops, bleacheries, 
print- works, etc., will make manufacturing easy or 
profitable to a great extent, but mills will continue to 
be built, and will be run quite as cheaply there as they 
can be in the North. I attach no importance to the 
saving of freight on cotton, but the opportunity to 
select crop lots from the plantation is sometimes an 
advantage.” 

These impressions of a very intelligent 
observer serve to remind us that there are 
other industrial interests in the Southern 
States than those of office-holding, and oth- 
er political virtues at the North than sec- 
tional intolerance and suspicion. 





PARTY AND PATRONAGE. 


* THE argument for the system of the civil 
service represented by Mr. CONKLING is very 
simple. It is that, in a popular republic, 
government by party is indispensable, that 
to due party effectiveness thorough organ- 
ization is necessary, and that to thorough 
organization the myriad rewards of place or 
patronage are indispensable. In the heay- 
enly kingdom, we are informed, and among 
angels and other bright winged beings, pol- 
itics are doubtless conducted on other plans. 
But for men and human affairs this is the 
only system, and all others are sentimental, 
spooney, flabby, shilly-shally, namby-pam- 
by, Miss Nancyish, impracticable, and, in a 
word, condemned nonsense. This is the 
argument, ranging all the way from an 
apparent reasonableness to contemptuous 
vituperation, and appealing to prejudice, 
ignorance, party spirit, personal and pe- 
cuniary interest. Moreover, the system is 
thoroughly organized, and apparently ef- 
fective and universal. 

The organization must be every where 
complete, and, so far as practicable, central- 
ized. The patronage is to be used for the 
benefit of the party. But that can be esti- 
mated only by authentic agents. Conse- 
quently, in every county and district and 
State, there must be trusty persons who can 
advise. In the city of New York, for instance, 
the fountain of place is chiefly the Custom- 
house. The places are to be given for the 
good of the party. They are virtually in 
the gift of the Collector. The Collector, 
therefore, must be a man capable of proper 
party management. A President, who may 
be from Colorado, must depend for his know]l- 
edge upon the Senator from New York; in 
other words, the Senator must suggest to 
him whom to nominate. The “courtesy of 
the Senate” recognizes the veto of the Sen- 
ator upon a nomination that displeases him, 
because the Senator must be supposed to 
know the interest of the party in his own 
State better than the President. Thus 
the organization is thorough. The Sena- 
tor dictates the Collector. The Collector 
gives his places where they will do the 
most good, either directly to “the work- 
ers” or to the man or other officer of party 
political influence. The logical and prop- 
er test under the system is efficient party 
service. The man who can manage the pri- 
maries as head-quarters desire, who can de- 
feat this delegate nominated to a conven- 
tion and elect that, who can get out the 
most votes, who can accomplish most effect- 
ively the plans of the managers, has the 
best “claim” to be an inspector, or night- 
watchman, or clerk of any grade. Fresher 
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and useful service is an equally strong 
“claim” against an incumbent, and no one 
so appointed ought to complain. The Col- 
lector who told the writer of these words 
that there were thirty just as good men 
waiting to take the place of every one of 
those who would not pay their election as- 
sessments had the logic of the position. It 
follows, also, that as the public service is a 
crib from which the good workers are to be 
fed, the feeding time of each must be limit- 
ed, because there are so many more than 
can be accommodated at once. 

Thus the civil service is an army of sti- 
pendiaries of the dominant party paid for 
their services to the party out of the public 
treasury, and an election is a national scram- 
ble for the minor offices. The argument is 
that party government is possible upon no 
other system. The answer is that it is not 
true; that it is possible, and practiced upon 
another system in England; and that our 
own experience, when there were not a 
thousand national offices in the country, 
shows that the prospect of plunder is not 
the only adequate spur of political activity. 
The distinction is always to be drawn be- 
tween political and non-political places, 
between those which are necessary fully 
and properly to give effect to the popular 
will, and those which are not. The great 
multitude of places which are used to re- 
ward party service of the kind we have 
mentioned are, in no sense whatever, polit- 
ical. But the evil consequences of regard- 
ing them as such, and making them the 
perquisites of what is called “the active 
working element of the party,” are evident 
on every hand. The Republican party 
would have been very much stronger to-day 
if the multitude of non-political places had 
been filled for conspicuous fitness, not for 
ability in running districts, and if those who 
had most faithfully done their official duty 
had been retained, promoted, and renomi- 
nated during the late Administration. The 
civil service performances in the city of New 
York alone, both those that were effected 
and those which were attempted and failed, 
during the last weeks of the GRANT adminis- 
tration, are the necessary result of a service 
founded merely upon patronage. The ad- 
ministration of such a system is inevitably 
not for the public welfare, but for personal 
purposes under the mask of party advantage. 
The incessant iteration that among fallible 
human beings no other system is possible 
shows only immense ignorance and the con- 
sciousness of want of argument. Equally 
forlorn is the assertion that reform means 
only putting honest men in office and keep- 
ing them there. Reform means a different 
method of ascertaining honest men than 
those now in vogue, and making honesty 
and efficiency the sole tenure. To demand 
reform is not to assert that every body in 
the civil service is a thief and a rascal; it is 
to insist upon better principles of entrance, 
promotion, and continuance. The spoils 
‘system might as wisely be applied to the 
military and naval as to the civil service. 








THE SICK MAN. 

THE fall of Plevna will undoubtedly lead to 
a movement for peace. Following the cap- 
ture of Kars, it does much to restore the pres- 
tige of the Russian arms, and with the gen- 
eral results of the war hitherto it confirms 
the views of the authorities whom we have 
most trusted, and who, while acknowledg- 
ing the hopelessness of the Turkish govern- 
ment, have conceded the valor and endur- 
ance of the Turkish soldiers. The progress 
and probable results of the war, also, justi- 
fy the view taken by Mr. GLADSTONE and 
his friends. That view was substantially 
that the Turkish question was essentially a 
European question, and must not be suffer- 
ed to become a Russian question. But the 
course of England at least, which was sup- 
posed to be the power most interested, has 
tended to make it a Russian question, and 
to multiply the difficulties of English par- 
ticipation in the settlement. Russia may 
fairly say that as England left to her all the 
risk and the inevitable loss and expense of 
the attempt to redress the wrongs of Chris- 
tian Turkey, England must not expect that 
her voice will be very welcome or very in- 
fluential in the settlement. 

Certainly if England had any moral hold 
upon the Christian populations, it has now 
been relaxed. Russia alone will now scem 
to them a friend and deliverer, and a Rus- 
sian demand for the local self-government 
of the Christian provinces can hardly be re- 
pelled, even if it should end virtually in a 
Russian protectorate. The critical demand, 
and that which it is supposed England will 
dispute, will be the free passage of the Dar- 
danelles for Russian war ships. The higher 
English ground upon this point is that such 
a concession would give Russia the com- 
mand of English communication with India, 
and so restrict the civilizing influence of 
England by a semi-barbarous power. If, 
however, the question be one of enlightened 





civilization, it may well be asked, what is 
gained for it by maintaining the Ottoman 
Empire in so large a part of Europe, and by 
shutting up Russia in her semi-barbarism, 
and secluding her from the ameliorating in- 
fluences of freer and natural communication 
with the rest of the world? 

In any negotiations for settlement the 
welfare of the people immediately concern- 
ed is obviously a controlling consideration. 
The exchange of Russian for Turkish dom- 
ination will be an advantage that can not 
be denied. Mr. Bryce shows conclusively 
that the Russian rule has been an advan- 
tage to the people of the Caucasus, and it 
could not fail to be so to the Danubian 
provinces. It is, in large part, undoubtedly 
a choice of evils, and while absolute Rus- 
sian absorption is not to be supposed as a 
probable result of peace, England can not 
prevent a positive increase and extension 
of Russian ascendency. 





SILVER AND DISHONOR. 


AMERICANS who are lamenting that 
France discredits the name of republic are 
perhaps too busy in pitying that country to 
perceive that we are doing the same thing. 
The proposition now pending in Congress 
that silver should be made a full legal 
tender is a proposition to clip the national 
money and dishonor the national name. 
Stripped of every sophistry and disguise, it 
is a proposition that money which was lent 
and accepted under one understanding shall 
be paid under another, to the loss of the 
lender, and inevitably to the disgrace of the 
borrower. Not a single advocate of this na- 
tional shame will assert that when the foans 
were made, whatever the expression used 
may have been, it occurred to either side 
that a depreciated coin would be either of- 
fered or accepted in payment, and the only 
justification attempted against the conclu- 
sive moral argument of the mutual under- 
standing is that the value of silver would 
become equal with that of gold by the fact 
of making it a legal tender. But this, at 
the best, is a mere surmise. It is one of the 
myriad theories which can not be proved or 
disproved until it is too late. It is a guess. 
The proposition is that Congress shall au- 
thorize every man who owes a debt of a hun- 
dred cents to pay it with ninety-two cents 
and a guess. 

Mr. STANLEY MATTHEWS, in advocating 
this kind of public morality, says that “we 
don’t care for abroad.” But a man can not 
get rid of his shadow. Abroad will care for 
us, whether we will or not, and it is not the 
thin-skinned Yankee nation that will be sto- 
ical under general and deserved contempt. 
Desert is the sting. When we are called a 
vulgar democracy, we don’t care for abroad, 
indeed, because American vulgarity seems 
to us to be decidedly preferable to the Eu- 
ropean. But when SYDNEY SMITH sneered 
at State repudiation, every honest American 
winced under the wit of an English country 
clergyman, because its truth stung him. Na- 
tional honor, national faith, national honesty, 
indeed, are but ideas, but they are very much 
more precious than all the money we shall 
make by clipping coin. We have learned 
by a terrible lesson in this country the truth 
of the old sailor’s saying, that God has some- 
how so fixed the world that a man can afford 
to do about right. If we dishonor ourselves 
by legalizing the payment of a smaller sum 
for a greater, we shall not escape the conse- 
quences by boasting that we don’t care for 
abroad. That is a gibe which, like a curse, 
will come home to roost. 

The position taken by Mr. THURMAN, one 
of the Democratic leaders, in favor of the 
Silver Bill, shows his conviction, undoubt- 
edly, that it is so popular a measure that it 
will be expedient for the Democratic party 
to adopt it. The remarks of Mr. Breck in 
reply to Senator KERNAN, of New York, were 
in the same vein. Mr. ALLISON interposed 
that it had not been a party question. But 
Mr. ALLISON would not deny that the weight 
of the support of the silver and inflation 
and repudiation schemes is on the Demo- 
cratic side; and it is not easy to see how 
a vital and fundamental question of great 
public policy can be long withheld from 
party action. It is ludicrous that the ap- 
pointment of a customs officer should be 
made a ground of party action, and that the 
maintenance of the national faith should 
not be regarded as of sufficient importance 
for a united party position. Should the bill 
pass, the President will of course veto it, 
and as his veto would undoubtedly state 
clearly and strongly the considerations of 
every kind that should forbid the enactment 
of such a law, its passage by Congress over 
the veto would be an unmistakable na- 
tional shame. The anarchy of the French 
and the dishonor of the American republic 
will furnish the enemies of popular gov- 
ernment endless sources of contempt and 
distrust. Perhaps we don’t care for abroad, 
but the man who knows that he is justly 
called a thief has very much the air of one. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue demand for Mr. Prrue’s excellent book 
on Fvttery and Porcelain, issued by HarrPer & 
BROTHERS, 80 far exceeded the expectations of 
the author and his publishers as to exhaust the 
first edition within a few days after it was is- 
sued, and for a short time to take it out of the 
market. The book was immediately put to 
press again, and the publishers are now in a po- 
sition to fill orders for this interesting and at- 
tractive work with promptitude and dispatch. 
Although printed with extraordinary rapidity, 
the press-work has been performed with such 
care that the beauty and delicacy of the illustra- 
tions and the letterpress have suffered nothing, 
aud the latest copies of the work are in every 
respect as perfect as the first that came from the 
printer’s hand: 

—The third part of Dr. Cannocuan’s Contribu- 
tions to ive Su and Surgical Pathology, 
just published by Harper & BROTHERS, con- 
tains an account of two of the most remarkable 
operations recorded in the annals of ancient or 
modern surgery. Indeed, so bold were the at- 
tempts and so brilliant and successful the ex- 
ecution that the narrative in each case possesses 
all the fascination of a romance. The first op- 
eration was the removal by Dr. CaRnocuan of 
the entire lower jaw, which was accomplished in 
fifty-five minutes, in presence of the hospital 
staff and several prominent surgeons at the Em- 
igrants’ Hospital on Ward’s Island. The pa- 
tient, NicHoLAs DongGAN, aged forty-three, re- 
covered entirely, and ee meee | pursued his 
calling ofa dairy-man. The second case was that 
of a lady aged forty, whose entire lower jaw was 
also successfully removed, for tumor. Both cases 
(the pioneer cases in this country) are described 
with the technical minuteness requisite to make 
them fully understood and valuable as guides to 
the surgical brotherhood, and are at the same 
time of gm interest to the Jay reader, as 
showing the wonderful achievements of which 
surgical skill is capable, and how it may be suc- 
cessfully carried to results that are almost in- 
credible. 

—One evening when Miss CusHMAN was play- 
ing in Washington, President and Mrs. GRANT 
entered the theatre during the second act, just 
when the actress had started to ‘‘come on,’’ and 
the orchestra at that moment began to play 
“ Hail to the chief.’’ ‘‘ DurFrieLp, DUFFIELD,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘ what is that noise about? The or- 
chestra is composed of fools, I verily believe.” 
“It is the President,” said poor Mr. DuFFrexp. 
* And suppose it is!” said she, angrily. ‘Mr. 
Forp has given orders that the orchestra pla 
‘Hail to the chief.’’’ “Hail to the mischief! 
J would not stop a performance for the best man 
living. Mr. Forp is a goose.”’ 

enator Eustis is a native of New Orleans, 
though of Massachusetts stock. He was two 
years a law student at Harvard. At the com- 
mencement of the rebellion he was judge-ad- 
vocate on General MAGRUDER’s staff, and after 
serving a year was transferred to the staff of 
General Joz JOHNSTON, on which he served un- 
til the surrender of Appomattox. Returning to 
New Orleans, he resumed the practice of law 
with great success, and has been prominent as a 
conservative politician, In 1872 he was elected 
State Representative, and in 1874 a State Sena- 
tor for four years. He isa gentlemanly-lookin 
man, forty-one years of age, of middle size, wit 
features bronzed by Southern suns, and an in- 
telligent as well as an agreeable expression. 

— Kr. FREDERICK W. Stevens, of New York, 
a Yale graduate of the class of ’58, has recently 
given to the college, for himself and Mrs. Stz- 
VeNns, the valuable property on Hillhouse Ave- 
nue, New Haven, formerly occupied by the late 
Mrs. APTHORP. The proceeds are to be applied 
to the improvement of the teaching force of the 
academical department. 

—Ex-Minister WasHBURNE said, in a recent 
lecture, that he first made the acquaintance of 
GamBetTrta while the latter was a member of the 
Government of National Defeuse—an acquaint- 
ance which afterward ripened into firm friend- 
ship. He was struck by the quickness of Gam- 
BETTA’S perception, his extraordinary executive 
ability, his promptness, decision, energy, patri- 
otism, and supreme love of country. 

—Professor GOLDWIN SMITH will pass the win- 
ter in England among old college friends, being 
kept abroad by the illness of his wife. He has 

romised to write the volume on WoRDSWORTH 

or a series of handy volumes to be published by 
a London house. Ina recent address he express- 
ed a fear that the founding of additional univer- 
sities in England would involve the general low- 
ering of the university standard. e spoke a 
ood word for Cornell University before the new 

xford University Commission, when he favora- 
bly mentioned the characteristics that distin- 
— this university from other institutions. 

fter saying, in one of his letters, that his pro- 
longed stay in England is due to the illness of 
Mrs. GOLDWIN Situ, he adds: ‘‘ We shall be at 
home, I trust, not later than the beginning of 
July, and I think I may safely say we shall cross 
the Atlantic no more. Next September will 
probably see me in my lecture-room at Cornell.” 

—There has been compiled by a young lady 
for an English Church journal an amusing paper 
on the names of oven at present in the 
Church clergy list. From this it appears that 
‘parties in the Church” are represented by 1 
Broad, 2 Low, and4 Dry. Of High there is not 
atrace. But there are no fewer than 14 Abbots, 
7 Priors, 4 Monks, and 8 Nuns. Their dresses 
and decorations are also calculated to excite 
uneasiness, for Hoods and Capes abound, while 
there are also 9 Garlands, 2 Banners, 3 Images, 
12.Crosses, 1 Crucifix, and 1 Crozier (among 12 
Bishops). In the musical department we have 
Singers and Fiddlersin abundance. Although it 
is unlawful for the clergy to embark in “‘ trade,”’ 
we find a prodigious number of Bakers, Butch- 
ers, Barbers, Tailors (no fewer than 107 of these, 
but not one too many, considering the amount 
of tailoring now required). Of the “clergy at 
table”’ there are 5 Salmon, 3 Haddocks, 2 Her- 
rings, 2 Smelts, 4 Cods, 5 Whiting, 1 Grayling, 1 
Pike, 3 Roach, and 2 Crabbes. For pidces de ré- 
sistance we have 18 Bullocks, 7 Kidas, 2 Veales 

with 8 Bacon, 3 Tongues, and 2 Badhams), 8 
mbs, 14 Harts, 1 Stagg, 3 Bucks, 1 Doe, 9 Roes 
7 Hinds, 2 Fawns, and 1 Eland. For game an 
—— we have 7 Hares, 2 Rabbits, 1 Cock, 1 
enn, 1 Duck, 20 Drakes, 1 Gander $ Goslin 
6 Swans, 4 Peacocks, 4 Partridges, 7 Woodcoe 8, 
1 Coote, 1 Teal, 2 Cranes, and 1 Heron. The sup- 
ply of vegetables is very scanty, being limited 
to 2 Beans aud 1 Onion. The cellar department 





is not to be despised, for it contains 3 Binns, in 
which are stored a dozen and a half of Perry, 
the same quantity of Hollands, 1 of Ginn, and 1 
of Port. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Coneress: On the 10th inst., Mr. J. B. Eustis was 
admitted as Senator from Louisiana, by a vote of 49 to 
8, and was swornin. The House referred that portion 
of the President’s Message which relates to troubles on 
the Mexican frontier to the Committee on Foreign 
_——, with instructions to consider the best means 
of removing the impending causes of difficulty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, and of confirm- 
ing and enlarging the commercial relations between 
the two countries. On the 1ith, the Senate passed a 
resolution offered by Mr. Conkling providing for a 
committee of seven to consider the same matter. The 
Senate neem ood on Military Affairs reported a bill 
to establish military posts on the Rio Grande for the 

rotection of the frontier. The Senate Committee on 

‘commerce reported against the confirmation of Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Prince as Collector and Naval Officer, 
and in favor of Mr. Merritt as Surveyor of the port 01 
New York. On the 12th, the Senate rejected the two 
first-named, by a vote of 25 to 81, and confirmed the 
third.—The House, on the 11th, passed a bill to pro- 
vide for the removal of the bodies of the officers who 
perished in the wreck of the Huron to the Naval Cem- 
etery at Annapolis, and to re-imburse relatives of vic- 
tims the expenses incurred by them in recovering 
bodies.—On the 12th, the Senate authorized the se- 
lect committee on electoral vote to also consider the 
best method of electing the President and Vice- - 
dent of the United States, and the duration of th 
terme of office. J. Bancroft Davis was nominated as 
Associate Justice of the Court of Claims, in place of 
Loring, retired. On the 14th, the nomination was con- 
firm In the House, on the 12th, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported a substitute for the bill re- 
fei to them on Mexican awards. It directs the State 
Department to distribute, pro rata, all moneys received 
from Mexico, and to pay to Mexico $50,528 in Mexican 

old, and $10,559 in American gold, and $89,410 in green- 

acks for awardsinfavorof Mexico. Mr. Stephens in- 
troduced a bill to repeal the iron-clad oath in cases of 
applications for pensions.—On the 13th, the Senate 
confirmed the nomination of Ezra A. Hayt to be In- 
dian Commissioner. Senator Dawes introduced a bill 
to authorize and equip an expedition to the arctic seas. 
The House, by a vote of 116 to 110, admitted Mr. Pat- 
terson as Representative from Colorado.—On the 14th, 
the House concurred in the Senate’s amendments to 
the Paris Exposition Bill. The Deficiency Bill passed 
both Houses on the 14th. 

Mr. P. B. 8. Pinchback has written a letter to Gov- 
ernor Nicholls, announcing his withdrawal from the 
contest for a seat as United States Senator for Loui« 


sian. 
On the 10th inst. General John M. Harlan, of Ken- 


tucky, was sworn in as Associate Justice of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 








Tar Eastern Wan: The Russians achieved a d 
victory, on the 10th inst., in the capture of Plevna, 
with its gallant defenders and all their arms and stores. 
A violent epidemic having broken out among hie 
troops, Osman Pasha made a desperate attempt to cut 
through the Russian lines in the direction of Widdin. 
Crossing the river Vid at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he attacked the enemy's positions with 
fury, and in a few minutes captured eight cannon and 
almost annihilated the Sibirski Grenadier Regiment, 
Russians and Roumanians were burried up from Su- 
sarla and Bukova. After terrible carnage Osman 
attempted to re-enter Plevna, but it had meanwhile 
been occupied by Roumanians and Russians from 
Grivitza. man, on finding himself thus surroup 
although wounded in the foot, personally condu 
the negotiations for a surrender. He expresely an- 
nounced that he surrendered unconditionally to the 
Emperor. Simultaneously with the main sortie the 
Tu made a feint against the Roumanian positions 
on the right bank of the Vid, but this was feebly con- 
ducted, and the Turks in that quarter surrendered 
almost unresistingly. The whole Turkish artil 
train was captured in the immediate neighborhood 
Plevna. The Russian and Roumanian armies made a 
triumphal entry into the town at 8.30 in the afternoon. 
The Russian official report says the Turks fought liixe 
lions. The Russian losses were 10 officers and 182 
men killed, and 45 officers and 1207 men wounded. 
The Turks lost 4000 killed and wounded, and the prie- 
oners include 10 pashas, 128 staff officers, 2000 offi 
80,000 infantry, and 1200 cavalry. Seventy-seven can- 
non were also captured. The Czar visited Osman 
Pasha, and returned him his sword in recognition of 
his bravery. The news of the victory was received 
with great rejoicing at St. Petersburg. The city was 
illuminated, the theatres added to their usual pro- 
grammes, enthusiastic popular demonstrations were 
made in honor of the imperiai family and the army in 
the streets and public places, and crowds assembled 
cheering and singing the national anthem.—Mehemet 
Ali has been removed from his command and replaced 
by Chakir Pasha, but the ill health of the latter com- 
pels him to resign.—It is reported that a flerce battle 
was fought at Metchka, nine miles southeast of Rust- 
chuk, on the 12th, resulting in the defeat of the Turks, 

Servia formally declared war against Turkey, on the 


On the 9th, an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Prince of Montenegro by blowing up the house in 
which he was supposed to be at the time. Fortunate. 
ly he was absent, and escaped. 

The Turkish Parliament was opened, on the 18th, b 
the Sultan. The s h from the throne was resery 
in tone, and alluded neither to peace nor mediation. In 
its course the Sultan said: “‘I must again appeal to 
oe patriotism of my subjects to protect our legitimate 
rights.” 

= new French cabinet was formed, on the 18th, as 
follows: M. Dufaure, President of the Council and 
Minister of Justice; M. De Marcére, Minister of the 
Interior ; M. Waddington, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 

rdoux, Minister of Public Instruction ; General 
Borel, Minister of War; Admiral Pothua, Minister 
of Marine; M. Léon Say, Minister of Finance; M. 
Teiseerenc de Bort, Minister of Commerce; M. De 
Freycinet, Minister of Public Works. In the course of 
a message to both Chambers, on the 14th, President 
M‘Mahon said : “‘ In order to obey parliamentary rules, 
I have formed a cabinet selected from both Chambers, 
composed of men resolved to defend and maintain 
these institutions by the sincere exercise of the con- 
stitutional laws, é interests of the country imper+ 
atively demand that the crisis through which we are 
assing shall be set at rest, and demand with no lese 
orce that it shall not be renewed. The exercise of 
the right of dissolution is in effect nothing but a su- 
aga consultation before a judge from whom there 
no appeal, and could not be established as a system 
of government. I believed it to be my duty to exer- 
cise this right, and I conform myself to the reply of 
thecountry. By the Constitution of 1875 a parliament- 
r= A —_ ic was fo The Constitution, while ea- 
tablishing my irresponsibility, instituted the joint and 
individ responsibility of the ministers. The inde- 
pendence of the ministers is the condition of their re- 
sponsibility. The principles of the Constitation are 
ose of my government. The termination of the 
crisis will be the starting-point of a new era of pros- 
perity, for the promotion of which all the public pow- 
ers will concur. Harmony being lished be- 
tween the Senate and Chamber and the 


will be enabled to achieve the 
great al demanded by the pnblic inter- 
ests. e International Exhibition will offer te the 
world fresh testimony of the vitality of our ”, 
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The History of @ Crime. 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 





Il.—SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLE. 
i 
THEY COME TO ARREST ME. 


Iv order to reach the Rue Caumartin from the 
Rue Popincourt, all Paris has to be crossed. We 
found a great apparent calm every where. It 
was one o'clock in the morning when we reached 
M. De la R ’s house. The fiacre stopped near 
a grated door, which M. De la R——“pened with 
a latch-key; on the right, under the archway, a 
staircase ascended to the first floor of a solitary 
detached building, which M. De la R—— inhabit- 
ed, and into which he led me. We entered a lit- 
tle drawing-room very richly furnished, lighted 
with a night-lamp, and separated from the bed- 
room by a tapestry curtain two-thirds drawn. M. 
De la R——— went into the bedroom, and a few 
minutes afterward came back again, accompanied 
by a charming woman, pale and fair, in a dressing- 
gown, her hair down, handsome, fresh, bewildered, 
gentle nevertheless, and looking at me with that 
alarm which in a young face confers an addition- 
al grace. Madame De Ja R had just been 
awoke by her husband. She remained a moment 
on the threshold of her chamber, smiling, half 
asleep, greatly astonished, somewhat frightened, 
looking by turns at her husband and at me, never 
having dreamed, perhaps, what civil war really 
meant, and seeing it enter abruptly into her rooms 
in the middle of the night under this disquieting 
form of an unknown person who asks for a refuge. 

I made Madame De la R a thousand apol- 
ogies, which she received with perfect kindness, 
and the charming woman profited by the incident 
to go and caress a pretty little girl of two years 
old who was sleeping at the end of the room in 
her cot, and the child whom she kissed caused 
her to forgive the refugee who had awakened her. 

While chatting, M. De la R lighted a capi- 
tal fire in the grate, and his wife, with a pillow and 
cushions, a hooded cloak belonging to him, and 
a pelisse belonging to_ herself, improvised oppo- 
site the fire a bed on a sofa, somewhat short, and 
which we lengthened by means of an arm-chair, 

During the deliberation in the Rue Popincourt, 
at which I had just presided, Baudin had lent me 
his pencil to jot down some names. I still had 
this pencil with me. I made use of it to write a 
letter to my wife, which Madame De la R 
undertook to convey herself to Madame Victor 
Hugo the next day. While emptying my pockets, 

found a box for the “ Italiens,” which I offered 
to Madame De la R On that evening (Tues- 
day, December 2) they were to play Ernani. 

I looked at that cot, these two handsome, hap- 
py young people, and at myself, my disordered 
hair and clothes, my boots covered with mud, 
gloomy thoughts in my mind, and I felt like an 
ow] in the nest of nightingales. 

A few moments afterward M. and Madame De 
la R had disappeared into their bedroom, 
and the half-opened curtain was closed. I stretch- 
ed myself, fully dressed as I was, upon the sofa, 
and this gentle nest disturbed by me had sub- 
sided into its graceful silence. 

One can sleep on the eve of a battle between 
two armies, but on the eve of a battle between 
citizens there can be no sleep. I counted each 
hour as it sounded from a neighboring church ; 
throughout the night there passed down the street, 
which was beneath the windows of the room where 
I was lying, carriages which were fleeing from 
Paris. They succeeded each other rapidly and 
hurriedly, one might have imagined it was the 
exit from a ball. Not being able to sleep, I got 
up. I had slightly parted the muslin curtains of 
a window, and I tried to look outside; the dark- 
ness was complete. No stars; clouds were flying 
by with the turbulent violence of a winter night. 
A melancholy wind howled. This wind of clouds 
resembled the wind of events. 

I watched the sleeping baby. I waited for 
dawn. It came. M. De la R had explained 
at my request in what manner I could go out 
without disturbing any one. I kissed the child’s 
forehead, and left the room. I went down stairs, 
closing the doors behind me as gently as I could, 
so as not to wake Madame De la R . - I open- 
ed the iron door and went out into the street. It 
was deserted, the shops were still shut, and a 
milk-woman, with her donkey by her side, was 
quietly arranging her cans on the pavement. 

I did not see M. De la R again. I learned 
since that he wrote to me in my exile, and that 
his letter was intercepted. He has, I believe, 
quitted France. May this touching page convey 
to him my kind remembrances ! 

The Rue Caumartin leads into the Rue St. La- 
zare. I went toward it. It was broad daylight. 
At every moment I was overtaken and passed by 
Jiacres laden with trunks and packages, which 
were hastening toward the Havre railway station. 
Passers-by began to appear. Some baggage trains 
were mounting the Rue St. Lazare at the same 
time as myself. Opposite No. 42, formerly inhab- 
ited by Mlie. Mars, I saw a new bill posted on the 
wall. I went up to it; I recognized the type of 
the National Printing-office, and I read: 
































“COMPOSITION OF THE NEW MINISTRY. 


“ Interior—M. De Morny. 

“ War—The General of Division St. Arnaud. 
“ Foreign Affairs—M. De Turgot. 

“ Justice—M. Rouher. 

“ Finance—M. Fould. 

“* Marine—M. Ducos. 

“ Public Works—M. Magne. 

“ Public Instruction—M. H. Fortoul. 

“ Commerce—M. Lefebvre-Duruflé,” 





I tore down the bill and threw it into the gut- 
ter; the soldiers of the party who were leading 
the wagons watched me do it, and went their 


way. 

in the Rue St. Georges, near a side door, there 
was another bill. It was the “ Appeal to the Peo- 
ple.” Some persons were reading it. I tore it 
down, notwithstanding the resistance of the por- 
ter, who appeared to me to be intrusted with the 
duty of protecting it. 

As I by the Place Bréda some fiacres 
had already arrived there. I took one. I was 
near home ; the temptation was too great ; I went 
there. On seeing me cross the court-yard, the 
porter looked at me with a stupefied air. I rang 
the bell. My servant Isidore opened the door, 
and exclaimed, with a great cry, “Ah! it is you, 
Sir! They came during the night to arrest you.” 
I went into my wife’s room. She was in bed, 
but not asleep, and she told me what had hap- 


pened. 

She had gone to bed at eleven o'clock. To- 
ward half past twelve, during that species of drow- 
siness which resembles sleeplessness, she heard 
men’s voices. It seemed to her that Isidore was 
speaking to some one in the antechamber. At 
first she did not take any notice, and tried to go 
to sleep again, but the noise of voices continued. 
She sat up, and rang the bell. 

Isidore came in. She asked him: 

“Ts any one there?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ Who is it ?” 

“ A man who wishes to speak to master.” 

“Your master is out.” 

“That is what I have told him, madam.” 

“Well, is not the gentleman going ?” 

“No,madam. He says that he urgently needs 
to speak to Monsieur Victor Hugo, and that he 
will wait for him.” 

Isidore had stopped on the threshold of the 
bedroom. While he spoke, a fat, fresh-looking 
man in an overcoat, under which could be seen a 
black coat, appeared at the door behind him. 

Madame Victor Hugo noticed this man, who was 
silently listening. 

“Ts it you, Sir, who wish to speak to Monsieur 
Victor Hugo ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ He is out.” 

“T shall have the honor of waiting for him, 
madam.” 

“ He will not come back.” 

“ Nevertheless I must speak to him.” 

“ Monsieur, if it is any thing which will be use- 
ful for him to know, you can confide it to me in 
perfect security ; I will faithfully tell him.” 

“ Madam, it is to himself that I must speak.” 

“But what is it about? Is it regarding poli- 
tics ?” 

The man did not answer. 

“ As to politics,” continued my wife, “ what is 
happening ?” 

“T believe, madam, that all is at an end.” 

“In what sense ?” 

“In the sense of the President.” 

My wife looked fixedly at the man, and said to 
him: 


“You have come to arrest my husband, Sir.” 

“Tt is true, madam,” answered the man, open- 
ing his overcoat, which revealed the sash of a 
Commissary of Police. 

He added, after a pause: “I am a Commissary 
of Police, and I am the bearer of a warrant to 
arrest M. Victor Hugo. I must institute a search 
and look through the house.” 

“ What is your name, Sir?” asked Madame Vic- 
tor Hugo. 

“My name is Hivert.” 

“You know the terms of the Constitution ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You know that the Representatives of the 
People are inviolable ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Very well?Sir,” she|said, coldly, “ you know 
that you are committing a crime. Days like this 
have a to-morrow: p Nyy 

The Sieur Hivert attempted a few words of 
explanation, or, we should rather say, justifica- 
tion; he muttered the word “ conscience ;” he 
stammered the word “honor.” Madame Victor 
Hugo, who had been calm until then, could not 
help interrupting him with some abruptness, 

“Do your business, Sir, and do not argue; you 
know that every official who lays a hand on a 
Representative of the People commits an act of 
treason. You know that in presence of the Rep- 
resentatives the President is only an official like 
the others—the chief charged with carrying out 
their orders. You dare to come to arrest a Rep- 
resentative in his own home like a criminal! 
There is, in truth, a criminal here who ought to 
be arrested—yourself.” 

The Sieur Hivert looked sheepish and left the 
room, and through the half-open door my wife 
could see, behind the well-fed, well-clothed, and 
bald Commissary, seven or eight poor raw-boned 
devils, wearing dirty coats which reached to their 
feet, and shocking old hats jammed down over 
their eyes—wolves led by adog. Theywexamined 
the room, opened here and there a few cupboards, 
and went away, with a sorrowful air, as Isidore 
said to me. 

The Commissary Hivert, above all, hung his 
head; he raised it, however, for one moment. 
Isidore, indignant at seeing these men thus hunt 
for his master in every corner, ventured to defy 
them. He opened a drawer and said, “ Look and 
see if he is not in here!” The Commissary of 
Police darted a furious glance at him: “ Lackey, 
take care!” The lackey was himself. 

These men having gone, it was noticed that 
several of my papers were missing. Fragments 
of manuscripts had been stolen, among others, 
one dated July, 1848, and directed against the 
military dictatorship of Cavaignac, and in which 
there were verses written respecting the Censor- 
ship, the councils of war, and the suppression of 
the newspapers, and in particular respecting the 





imprisonment of a great journalist—Emile de 
Girardin : aden 
Gauche, et. parodiant Cacar dont ft berite, 
Gouverne les esprits du fond de sa guérite! 


These manuscripts are lost. 

The police might come back at any moment ; 
in fact, they did come back a few minutes after I 
had left. I kissed my wife; I would not wake 
my daughter, who had just fallen asleep, and I 
went down stairs again. Some affrighted neigh- 
bors were waiting for me in the court-yard. I 
cried out to them, laughingly, “Not caught 

et!” 

7 A quarter of an hour afterward I reached No. 
10 Rue des Moulins. It was not then eight o’clock 
in the morning, and, thinking that my colleagues 
of the Committee of Insurrection had passed the 
night there, I thought it might be useful to go 
and fetch them, so that we might proceed all to- 
gether to the Salle Roysin. 

I found only Madame Landrin in the Rue des 
Moulins. It was thought that the house was de- 
nounced and watched, and my coll es had 
changed their quarters to No. 7 Rue Villedo, the 
house of the ex-Constituent Leblond, legal adviser 
to the Workmen’s Association. Jules Favre had 
passed the night there. Madame Landrin was 
breakfasting. She offered me a place by her side, 
but time pressed. I carried off a morsel of bread 
and left. 

At No. 7 Rue Villedo the maid-servant who 
opened the door to me ushered me into a room 
where were Carnot, Michel de Bourges, Jules 
Favre, and the master of the house, our former 
colleague, Constituent Leblond. 

“Thave a iage down stairs,” I said to them. 
“The rendezvous is at the Salle Roysin, in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine; let us go.” 

This, however, was not their opinion. Accord- 
ing to them, the attempts made on the previous 
evening in the Faubourg St. Antoine had revealed 
this portion of the situation. They sufficed ; it was 
useless to persist; it was obvious that the work- 
ing-class districts would not rise; we must turn 
to the side of the tradesmen’s districts, renounce 
our attempts to rouse the extremities of the city, 
and agitate the centre. We were the Committee 
of Resistance, the soul of the insurrection. If we 
were to go to the Faubourg St. Antoine, which 
was occupied by a considerable force, we should 
give ourselves up to Louis Bonaparte. They re- 
minded me of what I myself had said on the sub- 
ject the previous evening in the Rue Blanche. 
We must immediately organize the insurrection 
against the Coup d’ Etat, and organize it in prac- 
ticable districts, that is to say, in the old laby- 
rinths of the streets St. Denis and St. Martin ; 
we must draw up Proclamations, prepare decrees, 
create some method of publicity; they were wait- 
ing for important communications from Work- 
men’s Associatious and Secret Societies. The 
great blow which I wished to strike by our sol- 
emn meeting at the Salle Roysin would prove a 
failure; they thought it their duty to remain 
where they were ; and the Committee being few in 
number, and the work to be done being enormous, 
they begged me not to leave them. 

They were men of great hearts and great cour- 
age who spoke to me; they were evidently right ; 
but for myself I could not fail to go to the rendez- 
vous which I myself had fixed. All the reasons 
which they had given me were good, nevertheless 
I could have opposed some doubts, but the dis- 
cussion would have taken too much time, and the 
hour drew nigh. I did not make any objections, 
and I went out of the room, making some ex- 
cuse. My hat was in the antechamber, my fiacre 
was waiting for me, and I drove off to the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. 

The centre of Paris seemed to have retained its 
every-day appearance. People came and went, 
bought and sold, chatted and laughed, as usual. 
In the Rue Montorgueil I heard a street organ. 
Only on nearing the Faubourg St. Antoine the 
phenomenon which I had already noticed on the 
previous evening became more and more appar- 
ent ; solitude reigned, and a certain dreary peace- 
fulness. 

We reached the Place de la Bastille. 

My driver stopped. 

“Go on,” I said to him. 





IL. 
FROM THE BASTIL!.R TO THE RUE DE COTTE. 


Tue Place de la Bastille was at the same time 
empty and filled. Three regiments in battle ar- 
ray were there; not one passer-by. 

Four harnessed batteries were drawn up at the 
foot of the column. Here and there knots of of- 
ficers talked together in a low voice—sinister 


men. 

One of these groups, the principal, attracted my 
attention. That one was silent; there was no 
talking. There were several men on horseback ; 
one in front of the others, in a general’s uniform, 
with a hat surmounted with black feathers; be- 
hind this man were two colonels, and behind the 
colonels a party of ai and staff offi- 
cers. This lace-trimmed company remained im- 
movable, and as though pointing like a dog between 
the column and the entrance to the Faubourg. 
At a short distance from this group, spread out, 
and occupying the whole of the square, were the 
regiments drawn up and the cannon in their bat- 
teries. 

My driver again stopped. 

“Go on,” I said; “drive into the Faubourg.” 

“ But they will prevent us, Sir.” 

“We shall see.” 

The truth was that they did not prevent us. 

= driver continued on his way, but hesita- 
tingly, and at a walking pace. The appearance 
of a fiacre in the square had eteed ton sur- 
prise, and the inhabitants to come out 
of their Several came up to my car- 
riage. 





We passed by a group of men with huge epau- 
lets. These men, whose tactics we understood 
later on, did not even 7 to see us. 

The emotion which I had felt on the previous 
day before a regiment of cuirassiers again seized 
me. To see before me the assassins of the coun- 
try, at a few steps, standing upright in the inso- 
lence of a ul triumph, was beyond my 
strength ; I could not contain myself. I drew 
out my sash. I held it in my hand; and, putting 
my arm and head out of the window of the fiacre, 
and shaking the sash, I shouted: 

“Soldiers! Look at this sash! It is the sym- 
bol of Law, it is the National Assembly visible. 
Where this sash is, there is Right. Well, then, 
this is what Right commands you. They deceive 
you. Go back to your duty. It is a Representa- 
tive of the People who is speaking to you, and he 
who represents the People represents the Army. 
Soldiers, before becoming soldiers you have been 
peasants, you have been workmen, you have been 
and you are still citizens. Citizens, listen to me 
when I speak to you. The Law alone has the 
right to command you. Well, to-day the law is 
violated. By whom? By you. Louis Bonaparte 
draws you into a crime. Soldiers, you who are 
Honor, listen to me, for I am Duty. Soldiers, 
Louis Bonaparte assassinates the Republic. De- 
fend it. Louis Bonaparte is a bandit; all his ac- 
complices will follow him to the galleys. They 
are there already. He who is worthy of the gal- 
leys is in the galleys. To merit fetters is to wear 
them. Look at that man who is at your head, 
and who dares to command you. You take him 
for a general ; he is a convict.” 

The soldiers seemed petrified. 

Some one who was there (I thank this generous, 
devoted spirit) touched my arm, and whispered in 
my ear, “ You will get yourself shot.” 

But I did not heed, and I listened to nothing. 

I continued, still waving my sash: 

“You, who are there, dressed up like a general, 
it is you to whom I speak, Sir. You know who 
Iam; I am a Representative of the People, and 
I know who you are. I have told you you area 
criminal. Now, do you wish to know my name? 
This is it.” 

And I called out my name to him. 

And I added: 

“ Now tell me yours.” 

He did not answer. 

I continued : 

“Very well; Ido not want to know your name 
as a general, I shall know your number as a gal- 
ley-slave.” 

The man in the general’s uniform hung his 
head, the others were silent. I could read all 
their looks, however, although they did not raise 
their eyes. I saw them cast down, and I felt 
that they were furious. I had an overwhelming 
contempt for them, and I passed on. 

What was the name of this general? I did 
not know then, and I do not know now. 

One of the apologies for the Coup d’ Etat, in re- 
lating this incident, and characterizing it as “an 
insensate and culpable provocation,” states that 
“the moderation shown by the military leaders 
on this occasion did honor to General ——.” We 
leave to the author of this panegyric the respon- 
sibility of that name and of this eulogium. 

I entered the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine. 

My driver, who now knew my name, hesitated 
no longer, and whipped up his horse. These 
Paris coachmen are a brave and intelligent race. 

As I passed the first shops of the main street, 
nine o’clock sounded from the Church of St. 
Paul. 

“Good,” I said to myself, “I am in time.” 

The Faubourg presented an extraordinary as- 
pect. The entrance was guarded, but not closed, 
by two companies of infantry. Two other com- 
panies were drawn up in echelons farther on, at 
short distances, occupying the street, but leaving 
a free The shops, which were open at 
the end of the Faubourg, were half closed a hun- 
dred yards further up. The inhabitants, among 
whom I noticed numerous workmen in blouses, 
were talking together at their doors, and watch- 
ing the proceedings. I noticed at each step the 
placards of the Coup d Etat untouched. 

Beyond the fountain which stands at the corner 
of the Rue de Charonne the shops were closed. 
Two lines of soldiers extended on either side of 
the street of the Faubourg on the curb of the 
pavement ; the soldiers were stationed at every 
five paces, with the butts of their muskets resting 
on their hips, their chests drawn in, their right 
hand on the trigger, ready to bring to the present, 
keeping silence in the attitude of expectation. 
From that point a piece of cannon was stationed 
at the mouth of each of the side streets which 
open out of the main road of the Faubourg. Oc- 
casionally there was a mortar. To obtain a clear 
idea of this military arrangement one must 1m- 

ine two rosaries, extending along the two sides 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, of which the sol- 
diers should form the links and the cannon the 


Meanwhile my driver became uneasy. He turn- 
ed round to me and said, “It looks as though 
we should find barricades out there, Sir ; shall we 
turn back ?” 

“ Keep on,” I replied. 

He continued to drive straight on. 

Suddenly it became impossible to do 50. A 
company of infantry, ranged three deep, occupied 
the whole of the street, from one pavement to the 
other. On the right there was a small strect. I 
said to the driver: 

“Take that turning.” 

He turned to the right, and then to the left. 
We turned into a labyrinth of streets. 
~ Suddenly I heard a shot. 

The driver asked me: . 

“Which way are we to go, Sir?” a 

“ In the direction in which you hear the shots.” 

We were in a narrow street. On my left I saw 
the inscription above a door, “Grand Lavoir, 
and on my right a square with a central building 
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which looked like a market. The square and the 
street were deserted. I asked the driver: 

“ What street are we in?” 

“In the Rue de Cotte.” 


He drove on, but slowly. There was another 
explosion, this time close by us; the end of the 
street became filled with smoke. At the moment 
we were passing No. 22, which has a side door, 
above which I read, “ Petit Lavoir.” 

Suddenly a voice called out to the driver: 

“ Stop r”’ 

The driver pulled up, and the window of the 
Jfiacre being down, a hand was stretched toward 
mine. I recognized Alexandre Rey. 

This daring man was pale. 

“Go no further,” said he; “all is at an end.” 

“What do you mean—all at an end?” 

“Yes; they must have anticipated the time ap- 
pointed. The barricade is taken ; I have just come 
from it. It is a few steps from here, straight be- 
fore us.” 

And he added, 

“ Baudin is killed.” 

The smoke rolled away from the end of the 


street. 

“Look,” said Alexandre Rey to me. 

I saw, a hundred steps before us, at the junc- 
tion of the Rue de Cotte and the Rue St. Mar- 
guerite, a low barricade, which the soldiers were 
pulling down. A corpse was being borne away. 

It was Baudin. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


San Francisco is by no means the only city 
on the Pacific side of this continent which is 
troubled with the Chinese problem. Industri- 
ous, frugal, and quietly persistent, “John” is to 
be found wherever there is work of any kind to 
be done, and is always willing to do it cheaper 
than Americans or European emigrants. His 
wants are fewer, his ambition less, than theirs, 
and he is oftentimes content with quarters and 
fare at which a well-bred and respectable dog 
would turn up his nose. 

Our illustrations on page 1025 show the Chi- 
nese quarters in Virginia City, Nevada, and will 
give our readers a good idea of the life and hab- 
its of the emigrants from the Celestial Empire. 
They turn their hands to any kind of work. In 
San Francisco the manufacture of cigars may be 
said to have passed entirely into their hands, sev- 
eral thousand being employed in this branch of 
industry alone. Originally knowing nothing about 
boot and shoe making, they have made such rap- 
id strides in this trade that no other class of work- 
men are able to compete with them. As carpen- 
ters, manufacturers of furniture, and workers in 
all kinds of wood, they have crowded out an army 
of white laborers. With all the uses of the sew- 
ing-machine they have become familiar, willingly 
and untiringly working at one twelve and often 
fourteen hours without cessation. 

Many hundreds of Chinamen are employed in 
laundry-work, generally under a system whereby 
the item of shop rent is reduced to the most eco- 
nomical figure. Two wash firms occupy the same 
premises and use the same tubs and materials, 
one firm working during daylight, and at dark 
surrendering the shop to the other, who occupy 
and use it until morning. By this system there 
is also a saving in water and fuel. As a gen- 
eral thing, Chinese laundrymen are better iron- 
ers than washers. They have a novel method 
of sprinkling clothing when getting it ready for 
the ironing table. Filling the mouth with water, 
it is ejected upon the garment in the form of 
spray, being distributed more evenly by this 
process than by the usual hand sprinkling. 

There are quite a number of Chinamen in San 
Francisco who are reputed to be worth from 
$100,000 to $200,000, made by patient and par- 
simonious saving. They are not fond of display, 
nor do they possess the ambition for improve- 
ment which distinguishes Americans. When a 
Chinaman is able to purchase a house in the 
“quarter,” he will “honey-comb” the interior as 
much as possible, making four or more rooms 
out of one, and fitting them up in such a way as 
only a Mongolian would endure. 





THE HON. JOHN M. HARLAN. 


Tue Hon. Jonn MarsHatt Harvay, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the new Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is in the 
prime of manhood—forty-four. He was born in 
Boyle County, Kentucky, in 1833, and received his 
education at Centre College, in that State, whence 
he graduated in 1850. He is by many regarded 
as the best orator in Kentucky. His father was 
long prominent in Kentucky politics, having been 
in Congress, Secretary of State, and Attorney- 
General. The son took an early start in public 
life, and was elected Attorney-General at the age 
of thirty. He is one of the ablest lawyers in the 
State. His appearance is striking—six feet high, 
deep chest, broad shoulders, massive, lofty fore- 
head, and good-humored, expressive blue eyes. 
His portrait is given on page 1033. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


New Yorx glitters in holiday dress, Broadway 
holds an eager, moving throng from early morning 
hours until after the sunset gun warns of quickly com- 
ing darkness. The business avenues are alive into late 
evening hours. The shops glow and sparkle with ev- 
ery thing useful and beautiful which imagination can 
conceive. The sidewalks are converted into tempo: 
rary bazars for the display of curious and grotesque 
novelties to tempt the passer-by. Never does our city 
present such a brilliant appearance as during the fort- 
night before New-Year’s. It is well for the thousands 
whose heads and hands are full of business all the 





year to relax a little at this time, if it be possible, and 
allow esthetic pleasures to soften and brighten their 
lives, Those who, by the sudden turn of fortune’s 
wheel during the past year, find themselves in restrict- 
ed circumstances, need not gloomily withdraw into 
their own hearts, as having no part or lot in Christ- 
mas. It is the time to be happy. Let those purchase 
who are able ; let those who are not, contentedly and 
heartily enjoy the many beautiful things which are 
now freely displayed to public view. 


The children of our city who have been reared amid 
wealth, and even those who have had only comfort- 
able, not luxurious, homes, have been looking forward 
to the holidays as the time when their stock of toys 
will be replenished. The old ones, it may be, are worn 
and broken, and look unattractive to eyes accustomed 
to better things. But there are thousands of little ones 
to whom these old toys would be most welcome gifts. 
Do not throw them away, nor tuck them away upon 
the high shelf. Do you not personally know some toy- 
less children? If not, an appeal has been made in be- 
half of the poor little ones of the New York Infant 
Asylum, corner of Sixty-first Street and Tenth Avenue, 
and the St. Mary’s Hospital for Sick Children, No. 407 
West Thirty-fourth Street. Any gifts of toys, books, 
or clothes sent to these institutions will be most wel- 
come. Or the contributions will be received by Mrs, 
Barrow, at her residence, No. 30 East Thirty-fifth 
Street. 





The excise war has been fierce and long-continued. 
Every thing about the law seems to be in a “‘ muddle.” 
Battles that accomplish nothing are a clear loss on 
both sides, 


The catalogue of the Paris Exhibition is to be print- 
ed at government expense at the national printing- 
office in Paris. 








Among the curiosities in the bric-A-brac 
room at the Loan Collection of Decorative Art are two 
Sévres vases once belonging to Louis XVI., painted 
to commemorate the birth of the Dauphin; a vase 
given by Queen Anne to Colonel Peter Schuyler in 
1710, and pronounced at the Paris Exhibition to be 
the finest specimen of Queen Anne silver; a huge 
drinking cup that once belonged to John Paul Jones; 
a jug that was brought to America in the Mayflower ; 
a tea-pot and cream-jug belonging to Lady Rachel 
Russell, whose husband was beheaded in the time of 
Charles Il. ; a monogram of Peter the Great and Cath- 
arine, surmounted by the imperial crown, bearing on 
the reverse side a portrait of the Czarina; a cup and 
saucer and cover of imperial egg-shell, presented to 
President Lincoln by the Tycoon of Japan. To those 
interested in the mysteries of lace, the West Room at 
the Academy of Design has wonderful attractions. 
Among its curiosities are a veil from the trousseau of 
the Princess Elizabeth of England, daughter of George 
IIL, and Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg; an Italian 
point silk lace, in possession of the ducal family of 
Parma until the Revolution of 1857, when it was 
bought from the Duchess of Parma; a piece of lace 
and a lace collar made for Marie Antoinette, and given 
to her by the city of Venice; a piece of antique lace 
conta‘ning representations of birds and animals, sup- 
posed to be Genoese tape guipure; an old Italian lace, 
representing Adam and Eve; a piece of cap (Fanchon) 
Venice point, the origin of which was the imitation of 
coral brought home to a lace-worker (in point coupé) 
by her sailor lover, when she declared she would make 
something more beautiful than this with her needle. 








For several centuries past the election of a new Pope 
has been by the College of Cardinals, which consists 
of six cardinal bishops and sixty-four cardinal priests 
and bishops. Every cardinal has a right to vote, and 
all who are in Rome may attend the Conclave, which 
is held ten days after the death of any Pope, and take 
part in the election. This Conclave is held in the Vat- 
ican, and the cardinals who attend it are forbidden any 
communication with the outside world until the new 
Pope is chosen. 





Professor Brumidi, who has been employed in fres- 
coing the walls and ceilings of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, is now eighty years of age. 





The casting of the parts of the statue of “ Liberty 
Lighting the World,” designed as a gift of France to 
America, is rapidly progressing in Paria. 





During November, 26,885,500 postal cards were sold 
—more than in any other single month since the cards 
were introduced. 


They have reduced whipping to a system in the pub- 
lic schools of certain Connecticut towns. Whenever 
teachers inflict corporal punishment, they are obliged 
to send the pupil to the school superintendent with a 
certificate explaining the offense for which the punish- 
ment was inflicted, the instrument used, and the num- 
ber of blows struck. This arrangement tends to make 
teachers think twice before they strike once, 


There are indications of increasing severity of tem- 
perature in several parts of the world. The climate 
of Iceland is growing so cold that grain scarcely ripens 
there. The cause is supposed to be the steady descent 
of ice from the north upon the shores of Iceland. The 
climate of Greenland was once milder than at present, 
and ice is found farther south in the Atlantic than for- 
merly. 


A railroad branch of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation has been organized at Keyser, West Virginia. 
It is the purpose of the new association to provide a 
reading-room for the men employed by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and to hold religious meetings for 
them. 











Among novelties constructed of paper is a chimney 
for a factory at Breslau, Long Island. It is fifty feet 
high, and rendered fire-proof and impervious to water 
by a chemical preparation. Next we may expect stoves 
and grates made of paper. 

Since the close of the war the American Coloniza- 
tion Society has sent to Liberia over three thousand 
colored persons, and next January another expedition 
will be dispatched. Applications for passage and set- 
tlement are constantly received by the society from 
those who are earnestly desirous of emigrating. 


There is a firm in Brooklyn that has contracted to 
make 30,000 steam-engines, and is now turning them 
out at the rate of 800 a day. You don’t believe it? 
Nevertheless it is true, and we recently saw a specimen 
engine. It is about four inches high and an inch and 
a half wide, all complete in working order, with an ac- 
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companying furnace—that is to say, a tiny spirit-lamp 
—with which to heat the boiler, and all nicely packed 
ina box. When 30,000 of these curious little toys are 
completed, they are to be “ given away,” after the fash- 
fon of chromos, to the subscribers to a new child’s 
newspaper. 


It has been very justly remarked that “ nothing 
which does not possess an intrinsic excellence which 
has been recognized by the American public ought to 
be displayed in our section of the new Palais d’Indus- 
trie on the banks of the Seine.” But textile fabrics 
of all kinds, silver and plated ware and real jewelry, 
pianos, carriages, chemical products, leather goods, 
hardware, artistic furniture, marbleized slate mantels, 
cutlery, tools, watches, specimens of printing and 
book-binding, food preparations—such may be exhib- 
ited with credit; and our numerous labor-saving ma- 
chines will be a revelation to foreign mechanics. 





An earnest “ Christmas appeal” is made for the poor 
children whose special needs are known to, and as 
far as possible relieved by, the Children’s Aid Society. 
In this great city thousands of children are home- 
less, or worse than homeless, Last year 8808 of these 
were sent to good homes, chiefly in the West. Fifty 
dollars will place three destitute children in good 
Western homes. What better Christmas gift could a 
poor child receive than a homef Many persons could 
easily give fifty dollars toward this good object, and 
never miss the money ; others could give something, 
and influence their friends to do the same. It will 
not be amiss, also, to bear in mind at this Christmas- 
time that one hundred dollars will give one hundred 
hungry children hot dinners for two months of the 
coming cold winter, that one hundred dollars will put 
shoes on the bare feet of seventy-five children, and 
that fifty dollars will give a Christmas dinner to two 
handred homeless boys and girls. Very many can not 
give one hundred or even fifty dollars; but perhaps 
they can give a fraction of a home or of a dinner, 
or do something toward a pair of shoes, by their time- 
ly contribution. Donations in money may be sent to 
any one of the following officers of the Children’s Aid 
Society : William A. Booth, president, 100 Wall Street ; 
George 8. Coe, treasurer, American Nation- 
al Bank, 126 Broadway ; C. L. Brace, secretary, 19 East 
Fourth Street, New York. Clothing or provisions may 
be sent to 19 East Fourth Street. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
DECEMBER, 1877. 
Sunday, 30.—Sunday after Christmas. 


JANUARY, 1878. 
Tuesday, 1.—Circumcision, 
Sunday, 6.—Epiphany. 
Sunday, 18.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 20.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Friday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, 27.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 








THE rumors of the approaching death of the 
Pope have again drawn attention to the prob- 
able result of the meeting of the cardinals to 
elect his successor. Signor BoneuI, a member 
of the Italian House o; uties, and formerly 
Minister of Public Instruction, in a volume just 
published, examines the composition of the 
Apostolic College, and draws therefrom some 
important inferences. In 1872 the number of 
cardinals was forty-five; since that year the 
Pope has created thirty-five new ones. Death 
has been busy among them, but there are still 
sixty-two, or eight less than the full number of 
seventy. At the Consistory announced for De- 
cember 17, and the succeeding one to be held 
December 20, it was expected, should the Pope 
live so long, that more cardinals would be cre- 
ated. Signor Boneu notices the fact that the 
members recently added have increased the pro- 
portion of foreigners in the college. He says 
that of the forty-five living in 1872 only thirteen 
were foreigners ; of the present sixty-two the 
foreigners are twenty-six in number. The Ital- 
ians are now fewer than two-thirds of the whol 
and it requires a majority of two-thirds to elec’ 
a Pope. It is soueneen, therefore, by Signor 
BonGui that the Pope may not be unwilling to 
prepare the way for a change of policy to follow 
upon his death. Such a change can be more 
pee adopted by a Pope who is not an 

talian. The Italian cardinals named as likely 
to prove successful candidates are MORICHINI, 
De Luca, BiLto Monaco La VaLerra, SIMEONI, 
and Pecci. 





Since achieving his legal triumph, the Rev. 
Mr. Toora has written a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in which he claims that he has 
been a vindicated by the Court of Qreen’s 
Bench. is ~ contention was that a new 
jurisdiction had been imposed upon the Church, 
to which he could not in conscience submit. 
He, however, retires from the st le. “My 
health,”’ he says, ‘is broken, and I am content 
to resign my benefice, and to devote myself for 
the immediate present to the extension of my 
orphanage work at Croydon.’” The Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, in a memorandum of points 
which he has published in the Times, considers 
it “unfortunate that ecclesiastical causes even 
more than civil seem to be liable to miscarriage 
on technical points.’’ The effect of the victory 
of Mr. ToorH has been to shake confidence in 
the efficacy of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act as & means of suppressing ritualism. 





Mr. Moopy’s meetin 


in Providence 
in numbers attendin aopecech 


ose of last winter. Mon- 


day evening, December 3, a young men’s meet- 
ing was held; Tuesday evening a men’s meeting 
was densely crowded. Dr. BEmRENDS and Dr. 


TAYLOR led the two overflow services. 





A very prompt method was adopted by the 
ist for discovering the drift of the- 

ological _— in the churches. In order to 
ascertain if there is any departure by Con - 
tionalists from the orthodox doctrine of future 
punishment, circulars of inquiry were addressed 
to one hundred ministers in twenty-three States. 
The ministers selected were men whose testi- 
mony would have weight. Eighty have replied. 
— Sarner in seven, Or more than eighty- 
ree per cent., unequivocally that in 
their Signet, and so as their observation 
extends, there been no essential departure 
on the subject in question from the faith” of 





the Congregational body. Thirteen, or less than 
seventeen per cent., testify that “‘in their opin- 
ion there has been a more or less considerable 
modification in the views of Congregationalists 
on this subject.”’ 


The following is of interest at the present 
moment as a summary of the official life of 
the Po It is from the Ré i ise. 
Pius IX. has founded twenty-nine metropolitan 
churches, 130 episcopal chairs, three chairs nui- 
lius diwceseos, three apostolic legations, thirty- 
three apostolic vicarages, and fifteen apostolic 
prefectures. There are now in Europe 59% bish- 
oprics and archbishoprics; in America, 72; in 
Africa, 1; in Asia, 10; in Australia and Polyne- 
sia, 21. There are 53 religious orders, 15 monas- 
tic orders, and 14 mendicant orders. Thirteen 
states are now represented at the Vatican ; these 
are France, Austria, Spain, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Portu- 
gal, Paraguay, and the principality of Monaco. 


The course of opinion in Scotland is shown by 
a significant circumstance. All the rectors of 
the tch universities are now Liberals, and all 
of them were members of the late Liberal Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Forster is rector of Aber- 
deen, Lord Hartineton of Edinburgh, Mr. 
GiapsTone of Glasgow, and Lord SELBorneg, 
ee elected, of St. Andrews. Liberalism in 

otch politics implies an inclination toward 
the disestablishment of the Presbyterian Kirk. 





The proposal made some time since by the 
Rev. ARTHUR MuRSBLL, of a closer union of En- 
glish Baptists and Congregationalists, has led to 
a very intelligent discussion of the differences 
of faith and practice by which they are kept 
apart. The Rev. Joun CLirrorp, editor of the 

eneral Baptist Magazine, gives the following ac- 
count of the present practice of the body which 
he represents: ‘I judge there were not more 
than a dozen General Baptist churches fifty years 
ago that would allow unbaptized persons to 
commune with them at the Lord’s table. Now 
we have not a dozen rigidly enforcing that rule. 
The tendency of opinion is strongly in favor of 
treating baptism as an individual duty, incum- 
bent upon the believer, and not as a term of 
church communion. Quakers may belong to 
—— churches, and, indeed, do. Wesleyans 
and Independents find ready access into such 
communions, and in not a few instances are 
found holding office.’’ 


Among the growing Churches in the South is 
the “Colored Methodist Episcopal Church,”’ 
which has been organized since the war. It has 
now four bishops, 600 travelling preachers, 582 
local preachers, and between 80,000 and 90,000 
members. One of the bishope—Lane—is de- 
scribed as a native of Tennessee, forty-three 
years old, tall, erect, and showing in his gener- 
al appearance a preponderance of Anglo-Saxon 
blood. He was a slave before the war, and nev- 
er had the opportunity of attending school a 
day in his life. Despite the lack of early educa- 
tion, Bishop Lane is said to be a very capable 
administrative officer and a superior preacher. 








At last accounts Father Corcr was at Flor- 
ence, where he is preparing a statement of the 
recent events which have led to his separation 
from the society of Jesuits, 





The Rev. James H. Ecouzston, D.D., of New- 
ark, New Jersey, has been elected bishop of the 
newly formed diocese of West Virginia. The 
Rev. 8. 8. Harris, of Chicago, has been elected 
bishop of the new diocese of Quincy, Illinois. The 
Rev. Dr. KNICKERBACKER has declined the mis- 
sionary bishopric of Arizona and New Mexico. 





The comity of the denominations holding 
substantially the same doctrines, though differ- 
ing in polity, becomes every year a topic of in- 
creasing importance. The practice of dividing 
the population of a smal! village into sections 
and sub-sections by as many churches, leaving 
each church to struggle for a precarious exist- 
ence, and each pastor to battle with pinchin 
poverty, has been universally condemned, but 
so far there has been a lack of either wisdom or 
energy to apply a remedy. In Connecticut a 
joint committee of Baptists, Methodists, and 
Congregationalists has been proposed to which 
may be referred all questions of comity. How 
far this appointment has been sanctioned by the 

verning or advisory bodies does not anpear. 

t should be said, however, that the Congrega- 
tional Conference of Connecticut is committed 
to the plan. 

Mr. Epwarp KimBaux has gone from New 
York to the First Con tional Church of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where, under the in- 
spiration of his courage, $75,000 was raised to 
pay off a mortgage debt. Mr. Krmpaut has al- 
ready helped twenty-six churches by prompting 
them to help themselves. 





Old Catholicism has a representative in the 
Prussian Diet—Dr. Perni, who is a speaker of 
t power. The ultramontanes have also a 
er in the Diet of equal energy—Reicuen- 
SPERGER, who scarcely ever lets a chance of at- 
tacking the FaLk laws escape him. Recently 
Dr. Perri made a reply to the ultramontane 
champion which threw the Chamber into a 
— uproar. “Gentlemen,” he asked, “shall 
remind you of those encyclicals and briefs in 
which our laws have been pronounced invalid 
and our Constitution declared a delusion? Shali 
I mention the declaration of one of your own 
leaders at Malines, who said outright that ultra- 
montanism knows no father-land but Rome? Is 
it at the present moment that you ask us to give 
free scope to such a system as this—at the mo- 
ment when a and intelligent nation is ex- 
by that system to the most terrible of 
conflicts, a civil war? Can you deny it that 
May 16, which has shaken France to her foun- 
dations, was the work of the Vatican?” It is 
said that when Dr. Perri ended this pungent 
speech, ‘‘ he received a storm of cheers and con- 
yn mingled with plentiful hisses.” 
rt. FaLk, the Cultus minister, said, very em- 
phatically, ‘‘That the state must not consent 
even to consider the repeal of the May laws, 
and that in the present attitude of the ultramon- 
tane party a revision of them was impossible.” 
ls nokta em Amerioan to reftela foes euslelan 
s not in an can n from - 
ing, “‘ Well done, Berlin!” 
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‘Twas Christmas-eve, snow drifting deep, 
But all the house was warm and bright ; 
And grandmamma lay fast asleep, 
The scarlet silk and laces white 
Making a glow of tender grace 
Over the calm and placid face, 
Where smiles were flitting to and fro, 
Where sudden lights and shadows fall. 
“Children, step lightly and speak low, 
And softly spread the fleecy shawl : 
Her dreaming soul mayhap doth keep 
Some fairer Christmas in its sleep.” 
Then quickly o’er the household steals 
The hush of thoughtful, loving calm, 
Until through waiting silence peals, 
Like jubilant, triumphant psalm, 
The ringing, singing bells that say, 
“ To-morrow, friends, is Christmas-day.” 
The sleeper woke, and lay serene 
With clasped hands upon her breast. 
“Dear God,” she said, “so sweet a dream! 
Could it come true, I were so blest, 
So blest! such Christmas feast to keep. 
Ah, Mary, I have been asleep, 
“And dreaming, dear—a wondrous dream : 
I saw my home so strangely fair; 
Its halls with such soft lights did gleam ; 
Its gardens were beyond compare ; 
And, lo! I heard a voice which said, 
‘Come, love, the Christmas feast is spread.’ 
“Your father’s voice, dear child, I know; 
It ringeth yet through heart and brain; 
It called me fifty years ago, 
Just so it called to-night again. 
O faithful love! O blessed home! 
Do I not weary till I come ?” 
She lay all night with wistful eyes, 

To earthly love both deaf and dumb; 
But just as dawn touched Christmas skies, 
She cried aloud, “Sweet love, I come !” 
And none could weep, for that they knew 

Her happy Christmas dream was true. 





{Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avutnor or “Taken at tHe Fioop,” “Drap MEn's 
Suogs,” “‘Josnva Hacearv’s Daveuter,” 
“WEAVERS anpD WEFT,” ETO, 





CHAPTER LIV. 
* MR. PIPER ASSERTS HIMSELF. 


“Yor ride, of course,” Captain Standish said 
to Bella, upon one of her Thursday afternoons, in 
the middle of September. 

Bella blushed. She had never mounted a horse 
in her life. 

“T am very fond of riding,” she said. 

‘Have you ever ridden to hounds ?” 

“Po you mean hunted?” she asked, naively. 
“Oh no, never.” 

“Then you must begin this winter. 
you the way, and take care of you.” 

“I don’t think Mr. Piper would let me hunt,” 
said Bella, dubiously. “I’ve heard him abuse 
hunting ladies; and as he never rides himself—” 

“What has that to do with it?” asked the cap- 
tain, contemptuously. He had long cast off all 
semblance of respect in his manner of speaking 
about Mr. Piper. Bella had taken that first des- 
perate step in a woman’s downward course which 
a wife takes when she submits to hear her hus- 
band depreciated. 

‘““What has Mr. Piper’s taste to do with your 
pleasure? It would be very difficult to find a 
horse that would carry him, and I suppose he 
would ride in about as good form as a sack of 
I should so like you to hunt with me, 

You must make him buy you a good 


T'll show 


coals, 
Isabel. 
hunter.” 

Captain Standish was the only person who had 
ever called her Isabel. He had chosen to call her 
thus, in their confidential moments, because every 
one else called her Bella. The moment ip which 
he had first spoken that name marked an epoch 
in her life. She could look back and remember, 
They were standing side by side under the big 
beech, she leaning on her bow, as she stopped to 
rest after a dozen shots, when he bent over her 
to take the arrow out of her hand, and praised 
her for her skill in archery. 

“fam so proud of your progress, Isabel.” 

The name spoken tenderly, in a subdued voice, 
was as startling as a name whispered in a sleep- 
ers ear. 

“You must not call me by my Christian name, 
Captain Standish,” she said, making her poor lit- 
tle protest, which he knew meant nothing. 

“Yes, I must. It is the only name pretty 
enough for you. I have a choking sensation 
every time I have to call you Mrs. Piper.” 

So from that time forward he had called her 
Isabel whenever they found themselves alone. 

“I don’t think Mr. Piper would let me ride, 
much less hunt,” said Bella, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, he would. .You know very well that you 
can twist him round your little finger.” 

“TI should dearly love hunting,” she said, with 
a vague idea of skimming over ploughed fields 

like a swailow, flying over fences upon a horse 
whose only desire was to jump. 

“Get Piper to give his consent to your having 
a horse of your own, and let me choose one for 
you. I think you could trust my choice.” 

* indeed I could,” sighed Bella. 
m. i s hunting had taken possession of 

r nat little mind already. It seemed the 
cne thing needful to her happiness, the one dis- 

_ ‘on hecessary to raise her to the social pin- 

tig bern fanatics a eal 

: ercourse with the county 





people, and then her prettiness and pleasing 
manners would do the rest. In the hunting field 
she would stand alone, not borne down by Mr. 
Piper’s vulgarity. 

“Tl tell you how to manage Piper,” said the 
captain. “Say that you are out of health, and 
that your doctor has ordered you to ride. You 
can make your doctor order any thing you like, 
you know. He’ll take the hint if he sees you’ve 
set your heart upon riding, and he’ll tell Piper that 
it’s a matter of vital necessity.” 

Bella acted upon this idea. She was not so 
healthy a subject as Mrs. Piper as she had been 
when she was Miss Scratchell. She had languors 
and nervous headaches, and shooting pains and 
divers spasmodic or hysterical affections, which 
were unknown to her in the days of her poverty. 
Hard work and hard living are the best regimen 
for these disorders. Bella had plenty of leisure 
now for imaginary ailments, and really believed 
herself a peculiarly delicate piece of human 
mechanism. 

She sent for Mr. Namby the day after this con- 
versation with Captain Standish, and told him that 
she was feeling low and nervous, and that she 
feared there must be something radically wrong, 
something organic. 

Now if the village surgeon had been attending 
Miss Scratchell he would have laughed such a 
notion to scorn; but this idea of organic disease 
in the mistress of the Park was not to be dis- 
missed too lightly. The Park had been an im- 
portant source of his income in the late Mrs. Pi- 
per’s time, and he did not want the doors to be 
shut upon him now; so he smiled his most sym- 
pathetic smile, and gave a gentle sigh, the smile 
to re-assure, the sigh to express foreknowledge 
of every evil the Fates had in store for his pa- 
tient ; and then he put his two fingers gently upon 
Bella’s wrist, looking at his watch the while as 
if a beat more or less in the minute were a mat- 
ter of supreme importance. 

“Thready,” he said, shaking his head gravely. 

“T have a weak pulse, have I not ?” asked Bella. 
“T fancy I want exercise—open air—a more in- 
vigorating life. I drive a good deal; but there 
is not much exercise in that, you know.” 

“Very little,” assented Mr. Namby. 

“Don’t you think riding might be good for 
me ?” 

“The very thing I was about to recommend.” 

“But I’m afraid Mr. Piper might not like me 
to ride,” suggested Bella. 

“From my knowledge of Mr. Piper’s devotion 
to you, my dear madam, I feel assured that he 
would not oppose any thing likely to be of benefit 
to you,” said Mr. Namby, with conviction. 

“Then perhaps you will be kind enough to 
mention it to him. Stop and take your luncheon 
with us. He is generally at home for luncheon. 
I feel that I ought to do something, I am getting 
into such a low way. I began to fancy my heart 
was affected.” 

“Tf there really were any thing wrong about 
the heart, riding would be dangerous.” 

“ Well, I dare say it is only indigestion, caused 
by want of exercise.” 

Mr. Namby staid to luncheon. His practice 
was not so extensive as to forbid his indulging 
himself with a little leisure once in a way. He 
had not enjoyed himself so much for a long time 
— indeed, not since Bella’s wedding breakfast, at 
which he had been a humble guest, squeezed into 
a corner, @ kind of Ultima Thule at the foot of 
the table, where very few people saw him, and 
where some of the best dishes never penetrated. 

Mr. Piper happened to be in a particularly good 
humor. He had been speculating a little, by 
way of amusement, in woolen goods, and his ven- 
ture had turned up trumps. He opened a bottle 
of his best Champagne for Mr. Namby—a rose- 
tinted liquor, that creamed and sparkled gently 
in the shallow glass, and did not run over in fool- 
ish, meaningless froth, like ginger-beer. 

Mr. Namby took some curried lobster, and a 
mutton cutlet, and the breast of a partridge, and 
a Harrogate cheese, and a bunch of Mr. Piper’s 
famous Alexandria Muscats, which had cost a 
small fortune to grow, and he had a very fair 
share of the rose-tinted Champagne, and after 
being thus regaled he declared with conviction 
that horsemanship was the one thing needed to 
restore Mrs. Piper to perfect health. 

“Why, there’s nothing the matter with her 
that I can see,” exclaimed Mr. Piper, taking his 
wife’s little hand and making a sandwich of it 
between two puffy paws. “She’s as pretty as 
ever, and she’s as plump as the partridges we’ve 
just eaten.” 

“These nervous disorders are very insidious,” 
said Mr. Namby. 

“What should make her nervous ?” 

“We've had so many parties,” said Bella. 
“ And your Great Yafford friends are so coarse 
and noisy. I always feel tired to death after an 
hour or two of their society. And we have been 
to so many of their wearisome dinners. Nothing 
wears me out like one of those stupid dinners, 
where we sit three hours at the table wondering 
when they will leave off bringing round dishes 
that nobody wants, except the people whose only 
pleasure in life is gluttony.” 

“Mrs. Piper has a very feeble pulse,” said Mr. 
Namby, afer a lingering sip of Madeira. “She 
wants fresh air and vigorous exercise.” 

“She can go out walking. I dare say she has 
given way to laziness a bit since she’s had three 
carriages at her command. It’s a new sensation 
for her, poor little lass. She had to stir her 
stumps trudging backward and forward from here 
to the village every day when she was governess 
to my girls.” 

Bella was dumb with disgust and indignation. 
To have a husband who pe. of her — 
made his pompous boast of having picked a pearl 
out of the gutter! 

“T don’t know about walking exercise,” said 
Mr. Namby, who knew that his patient wanted a 
horse, and nothing but a horse; “that might pos- 





sibly be too fatiguing for Mrs. Piper. Now riding 
is exercise without fatigue.” 

“Well, then, I suppose she must ride,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Piper, with an air of resignation. “If 
she has set her heart upon it, she’ll do it, cost 
what it may. Yes, at the risk of breaking her 
neck, and an old fool’s heart into the bargain. 
There never was such a girl for having her own 
way. Look at her now, Namby! Wouldn’t you 
think she was the softest bit of pink and white 
womanhood that ever Mother Nature moulded, a 
gentle little puss that would sit on your lap and 
pur with good temper and contentment, a lump 
of softness and affection that never knew what it 
was to have a will of her own? That’s what I 
thought before I married her. But I know better 
now. She’s as hard as nails, and when she wants 
any thing she’ll have it, if it was to cost you your 
fortune.” , 

“J don’t think I am asking for any thing very 
dreadful,” said Bella. “A horse which may cost 
you a hundred pounds—” 

“Oh, hang it!” cried Piper. “We've horses 
enough. If you must ride, you can ride one of 
the carriage-horses.” 

“ A creature nearly seventeen hands high,” ex- 
claimed Bella, contemptuously. “I don’t want 
to ride a camel. Pray say no more about it. It 
is Mr. Namby’s idea that I ought to ride, not mine.” 

“ Does she really want it ?” asked the bewilder- 
ed Piper, appealing to the surgeon. 

“T think it might give her tone. 
decided want of tone at present.” 

“There was no want of tone when she used to 
come every morning to teach my children. She 
used to look as fresh as a newly opened rose.” 

“She had not the cares of a large household 
upon her shoulders in those days,” suggested Mr. 
Namby. 

“The household doesn’t trouble her. She isn’t 
like poor Moggie, who fretted herself to fiddle- 
strings about sixpences. She’s a born lady, is 
the duchess yonder. She sits in an easy-chair 
and reads novels, and lets the household take care 
of itself. If poor Moggie could rise from the 
grave and take a peep at our servants’ hall— 
Well, it’s a comfort she can’t, for I’m sure she’d 
never go back again.” 

“ Pray say no more,” said Bella, getting up and 
going toward the door. “You have said more 
than enough already. I would not let you buy 
me a h now if you were to go down on your 
knees to beg me.” : 

“ Hoity-toity !” cried Mr. Piper; but Bella had 
bounced out of the room, leaving him face to face 
with Mr. Namby, who, alarmed at the storminess 
of the domestic sky, made haste to depart. 

Mr. Piper ordered the pony-carriage—his wife’s 
pony-carriage—and drove himself to Great Yaf- 
ford. This appropriation of Bella’s carriage and 
ponies was an act of self-assertion on his part, and 
was meant as a kind of manifesto. He felt that 
the time had come when he must be master. But 
it was the wretchedest drive he had ever taken. 
The very road looked dreary, barren, and uncom- 
fortable in the autumnal afternoon light. How 
fast the leaves were falling! how dull and cold 
every thing looked! Yes, assuredly, summer had 
gone. He had hardly noticed it till now. He 
loitered at his club while the ponies were being 
rested and fed, and contrived to be home rather 
late for dinner. He expected black looks from 
Bella when he went into the drawing-room where 
she was waiting, daintily dressed, with she unfail- 
ing novel open in her lap; but to his surprise she 
received him as pleasantly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

This mollified him, and he made no further at- 
tempt at self-assertion that evening. 

“T hope you didn’t want your ponies, little 
woman,” he said. ‘I took ’em.” 

“My ponies,” laughed Bella—“ as if any thing 
I have were really mine! I am like the butter- 
flies in the garden. I enjoy all the sweets, but I 
don’t pay for them, and they don’t belong to me.” 

“ That’s not true, Bella, and you know it,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Piper. “ You haven’t forgotten the 
marriage service. ‘With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow.’ I endowed you with my worldly 
goods, Bella, and, without wishing to hurt your 
feelings, I must say that so far you’ve made pret- 
ty free with em. But I see how it is, you’re of- 
fended because I refused you a saddle-horse this 
morning. Well, perhaps it was rather mean of 
me, especially after I’d made a little bit of money 
by a side wind. But, you see, we’ve been spend- 
ing a lot this year, and I began to feel it was 
time to pull in a bit. However, I’ve been talking, 
to White, and he says the carriage-horses are too 
tall for a lady, and they might throw themselves 
forward from the habit of hanging on the collar ; 
so never mind, my pet, you shall have a saddle- 
horse, and as far as a hundred pounds will go, you 
shall have a good one.” 

“No,” said Bella, drawing herself up, “ after 
what you said to-day, before Mr. Namby too—no 
doubt it’s all over the village by this time—I 
wouldn’t let you spend another sixpence upon me. 
You made me feel my dependence too keenly. 
You expected me to be quite a different kind of 
wife, yielding, subservient, without an idea of my 
own, like a Circassian slave, bought in the mar- 
ket-place. No, Mr. Piper, I am not such a de- 
graded creature.” 

Mr. Piper had to supplicate before Bella would 
accept his offer of a hundred-guinea horse. He 
did not actually go down on his knees, but he hu- 
miliated himself to the uttermost, and the dinner 
which had been perilled by his late return was 
spoiled by this extra delay. 

This was the end of Mr. Piper’s first attempt 
at self-assertion. 


There is a 





CHAPTER LY. 
CAPTAIN STANDISH CHOOSES A HORSE, 


_ Havine gained her — and secured the prom- 
ise of a saddle-horse, Bella wasted no time mh get- 
ting herself ready to ride him, She was far too 





wise a little woman to exhibit herself publicly on 
horseback before she had learned how to ride. She 
drove to Great Yafford early next morning, was 
measured for a habit by the best tailor in the 
town, and from the tailor’s went to a riding-school 
in the suburbs, where the daughters of the plutoc- 
racy learned to sit straight in their saddles, and 
to take desperate leaps over a pole two feet from 
the tan floor. 

Here Mrs. Piper arrived early enough to attire 
herself in a borrowed riding-habit, and to get an 
hour’s private lesson before the daily class began. 

“Tt is so very long since I’ve ridden,” she said 
to the master—a being of hybrid aspect, in whom 
the swing and eh ay of the drill-sergeant were 
curiously mixed with the distinctive graces of the 
circus rider-—“ my husband is afraid I might feel 
nervous on horseback.” 

“Ts it very long, ma’am?” asked the master, 
with a view to the selection of an animal of ex- 
ceptional docility. 

“Well, yes,” said Bella, who in her present 
stage of being had never ridden an more 
dangerous than a wooden rocking- ; “it is 
rather a long time.” 

“Tame Cat,” roared the master to his subordi- 
nate; and in about five minutes a horse of non- 
descript appearance—the kind of animal which 
seems to be grown on purpose for riding-masters 
and flymen—a creature with a straight neck, splay- 
feet, and a rat tail, but with an expression of 
patient long-suffering which, from a moral point 
of view, atoned for his want of beauty. 

Bella was mounted on Tame Cat, the master 
mounted a tall ugly chestnut with a white blaze 
on his face, and the two horses began to circum- 
ambulate the barn-like building at a solemn walk. 
Then came the exciting canter, and then the 
mathematical trot, which was at first too much 
for even Bella’s natural aptitude at doing every 
thing she particularly wanted todo. At the end 
of the hour, however, there was @ marked im- 
—* and the master complimented his new 
pupi ; 
“ You were a good deal out of practice, ma’am,” 
he said, “ but you'll get into it again nicely in a 
dozen lessons.” 

“T shall come every morning for a week,” said 
Bella, “but you must teach me as much as you 
can in the shortest possible time. Suppose I were 
to take a double lesson, two hours instead of 
one ?” 

“ You might find it too fatiguing.” 

“T don’t mind fatigue a bit,” answered Bella, 
curiously forgetful of her depressed state of 
health. “I shall take a two hours’ lesson to- 
morrow. But, remember, you are not to tell an 
body about my coming here. It seems 80 foo! 
for a person of my age to be taking riding les- 
sons.” 

“Lor’ bless your heart, ma’am, there’s ladies 
that come here old enough to be your grand- 
mother. You should see them go round in the 
canter, with their poor old elbows waggling.” 

For six days Bella pursued this secret course 
of instruction. She contrived to have particular 
business in Great Yafford every morning. Once 
she went to carry a hamper of good things to the 
dear girls at the Misses Turk’s, twice to her dress- 
maker, once to her milliner, once to change books 
at the library, once to make an early call upon 
Mrs. Wigzell. 

Mr. Piper accompanied her sometimes, but she 
dropped him at his club, and he in no way inter- 
fered with her liberty. At the end of the week 
the habit was sent home from the tailor’s, and 
Bella had learned to ride. She had jumped the 
pole successfully at its greatest altitude, and it 
seemed to her simple soul that there was nothing 
she could not achieve in the hunting field. She 
had learned to sit straight, to keep her right 
shoulder back, to trot easily round a corner. e 
riding-master dismissed her with an assurance 
that she was a first-rate horsewoman, which he 
could very well afford to do, as she had paid him 
a guinea’a lesson and made him a present at part- 


Z- 

“Tf you really mean me to have a horse, Mr. 
Piper, I think Captain Standish would be kind 
enough to choose one for me. You know what a 
judge he is.” 

“T’ve heard people say as much,” assented Pi- 
per, “and I must confess he rides and drives 
pretty tidy cattle. But I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
choose your horse myself. It will be my money 
that ’ll have to pay for it, not Captain Standish’s.” 

“My dear Mr. Piper, horses are so out of your 
line. You might choose some big clumsy creat- 
ure—very handsome in his way, no doubt, like the 
Flemish dray-horses, but quite unsuited for me. 
And you know when you bought the bays you 
never noticed the splint in Juno’s fore-leg.” 

“Tt wasn’t my business,” growled Mr. Piper. 
“T paid for a vet’s opinion.” 

“Precisely, and got cheated in spite of him. 
Now Captain Standish is not like a veterinary 
surgeon. He’ll get no commission. You had 
better let him choose a horse for me.” 

“Well, my dear, if you like him to do so, I’ve 
no objection. I’ve promised you a horse, and I 
won’t go from my bargain. Come, I’ll tell you 
what I’lldo, Ill write you a check for a hundred, 
and you and Standish can settle the business be- 
tween you. If he’s clever enough to get a good 
horse for seventy-five, you can spend the difference 
on @ new gown. You’re never tired of getting 
new gowns.” 

Mr. Piper wrote the check and went his way, 
with a mind untainted by jealousy. He trusted 
this pretty young wife of his with the guardian- 
ship of his honor as implicitly as he had trusted 
homely middle-aged Mrs. Piper the first. He 
knew that Bella was not faultless. He was far 
from feeling perfect satisfaction with all her 
ways. He knew that she was spending his money 
like water. But the hideous idea that she could 
dishonor him, were it only in thought, had not 
yet poisoned his peace. 

The check was written on a Thursday, and in 
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the afternoon Captain Standish appeared among 
the commercial aristocracy who now recognized 
Mrs. Piper’s Thursday afternoons as a pleasant 
way of wasting a couple of hours, airing their 
self-importance, and exercising their horses. 

“ Has Piper consented to your hunting this sea- 
son ?” asked the captain, eagerly. 

He was just so much in love as to feel that the 
hunting field would be an arid waste without Bella. 

“He has consented to my riding, and he has 
given me a hundred pounds to buy a horse. Here 
is the check, and if you really don’t mind the trou- 
ble of choosing one—” 

“ You shall have the handsomest horse in York- 
shire,” said the captain, putting the check in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“But a hundred pounds won’t be enough for 
that, will it?” asked Bella. “One hears of such 
extravagant prices being given for horses, nowa- 
days.”” 

ute will be quite enough, as I shall manage.” 

“ Ah, you are so clever about horseflesh! Our 
coachman says the horses you ride are something 
wonderful.” 

“T don’t ride screws,” said the captain, with a 
well-satisfied air. 

He had a lofty pity for the poor creatures who 
had to ride any thing they could get, and be 
thankful, and to dress themselves respectably 
upon something under Brummel’s minimum, eight 
hundred a year. 

Early in the next week Bella received a little 
note from the captain, written at one of his Lon- 
don clubs. 


“T have bought you a perfect hunter, the gem 
of Sir Lionel Hawtree’s stud, sold at Tattersall’s 
this afternoon. I shall bring him to you on 
Thursday morning. Be ready for a preliminary 
canter in the park. He is young, and full of play- 
fulness, but without an atom of vice. He is quite 
the handsomest thing you ever saw—black as my 
hat, and with the sinews of a gladiator, as light 
as an antelope, and as strong as a lion. I long 
to see you mounted on him. 

“Yours always, Srernen Sranpisu.” 


Bella felt pleased, but slightly doubtful as to 
the advantage of such a combination of strength, 
playfulness, and agility. The horses she had rid- 
den at Mr. Hammerman’s Riding Academy had 
not been given to playfulness. Nor did she feel 
sure that a creature with gladiatorial sinews and 
leonine strength would be altogether the nicest 
thing to ride. She might be tired before he was. 
However, she was full of pride at the idea of hav- 
ing a horse of such distinguished beauty, and of 
being able to lord it over the Misses Porkman, 
who were very proud of their horsemanship, and 
very fond of talking about their hair-breadth 
*scapes and ventures, and how they had taken it 
out of their horses, which, according to their own 
account, were of a very wild and dangerous breed. 
Bella had no doubt she would be able to take it 
out of the black. She was glad he was black. 
There is something so common about a bay, She 
could hardly rest till Thursday morning came. 
She went half a dozen times to the stables to see 
that the black’s loose box was properly prepared, 
with its fringes and decorations of plaited straw, 
and all the newest improvements in stable fittings. 
She was walking up and down the broad gravel 
drive in front of the porch when the captain ap- 
peared, riding his handsome chestnut, followed by 
a groom, who led a creature so clothed and knee- 
capped and hooded, that nothing was visible but 
checked kerseymere. He appeared, further, to 
have a monstrous hump on his back, which gave 
him the appearance of a Bactrian camel. 

“TJ should have ridden him over myself, but I 
would not bring him to you with the dust of the 
road upon him,” said the captain, dismounting 
and shaking hands—a lingering hand-shake with 
a tender little pressure at the end. “Now, Dobbs, 
off with the clothes.” 

The black was stripped in a minute or two, and 
stood before them in all his beauty, a glossy-coat- 
ed, thorough-bred, finely moulded creature, with 
a backward roll of his full eye, and an alert move- 
ment of his delicate ear, common to horses of his 
high breeding. 

“Isn’t he perfect ?” asked the captain, contem- 
plating his purchase with the eye of pride. 

“ He is lovely, and I don’t know how to thank 
you,” answered Bella, watching the black’s rest- 
less eyeball ; “ but isn’t he dreadfully high-spirit- 
ed? You know I don’t pretend to be a Diana 
Vernon.” 

“You could not do any thing badly if you 
tried,” said the captain. “Don’t be alarmed. 
Erebus has a lovely temper. With your light lit- 
tle hand on his snaffle, and with a comfortable bit 
in his mouth, he'll go as gently as a Shetland 

n hid 
“Ts he called Erebus ?” 

“ Yes, he was sold under that name. You can 
change it if you like.” 

“No, I think it’s rather a good name,” answer- 
ed Bella, patting Erebus’s velvet nose—a liberty 
which he endured with perfect affability. “It 
isn’t common.” 

The Misses Porkman’s horses were called 
Prince and Daisy. 

The cause of the hump-like appearance which 
had puzzled Bella was a very handsome side-sad- 
dle of quilted doeskin—quite the perfection of a 
saddle. 

“T ventured to have him measured for a saddle 
directly I decided on buying him for you,” ex- 
plained the captain. “The saddlers had to work 
day and night to get it finished by yesterday even- 
ing. You must please to accept the saddle as 
my humble rompos 

“ Oh, I really n’t,” exclaimed Bella. “It’s 
too good of you, but I’m sure Mr. Piper would not 
allow—” 

“ll answer for Mr. Piper’s approval. And 
now run and put on your habit, and try Erebus’s 
paces over that smooth bit of turf.” 

Bella ran away, and re-appeared in about ten 





minutes, looking the prettiest little huntress im- 
aginable, perfectly dressed from the top of her 
neat chimney-pot to the point of her morocco boot. 
She had forgotten nothing. 

Captain Standish lifted her into the saddle, gave 
her the reins, and then mounted by her side. 
They walked quietly to the stretch of turf, and 
then and there, the instant he felt the grass under 
his hoofs, Erebus bolted with his light burden. 

She sat him splendidly, feeling as if her last 
hour was come. r making a wild circuit of 
a mile or so, he consented to be pulled up, and 
stood looking the image of innocence, when Cap- 
tain Standish rode slowly up to him. 

“T hope you didn’t think me cruel for not 
riding after you,” said the captain. “My horse 
would have only made him go faster. I saw you 
were mistress of him. He suits you to a nicety. 
But you shouldn’t indulge him with that kind of 
spurt often. It isn’t good form.” 

“ N—no,” faltered Bella, who had no more con- 
trol over the black than she had over the hasten- 
ing clouds in the autumn sky. 

“Now we'll go for a ride over the moor, and 
you shall take it out of him,” said the captain. 

They went upon the moor, and the black took 
it out of Bella, for she went home after a two 
hours’ ride more exhausted than she had ever felt 
in her life before. 

There had been no opportunity even for the 
captain to breathe the sweet poison of his un- 
hallowed love in his companion’s ear, although 
they were alone together under the wide heaven. 
The black had absorbed the attention of both. 
He was a creature of infinite resources, and of 
as much variety as the serpent of old Nile. They 
never knew what he might be doing next. 

“Do you really think I shall be able to hunt 
with him?” asked Bella, when she dismounted, 
faint and exhausted, at her own door. 

“Tm sure of it. You have a first-rate seat. 
It’s only your hands that want a little more edu- 
cation, When we have had half a dozen rides 
together you will be able to do what you like 
with Erebus. I would not have bought him for 
you if there had been an atom of vice in him. 
But before you ride him to hounds I'll hunt him 
a day or two myself, and see how he takes his 
fences.” 

“Perhaps that would be best,” said Bella. 
“Mr. Piper is so nervous about my riding. Cer- 
tainly Erebus is a most lovely creature. He must 
be very cheap for a hundred pounds.” 

“Well, yes,” said the captain, smiling; “ he 
may fairly be called a bargain at that price.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





ST. NICHOLAS NIGHT. 


Tue St. Nicholas Society is one of the most 
venerable institutions of New York. Formally 
organized in 1835, and incorporated a few years 
later, it was the outgrowth of associations and 
traditions extending away back into old Knicker- 
bocker times, and is therefore not to be classed 
among modern institutions. Its membership is 
restricted to the descendants of those who were 
residents of the city or State of New York prior 
to the year 1785; but at the annual dinner given 
in honor of the patron saint a certain number 
of favored guests are admitted from the outside 
world, who thus share in the benefit of one of the 
objects of the society—the promotion of social in- 
tercourse among the native citizens of New York. 

This annual dinner is one of the pleasantest 
social events of the year, and happy is the man 
who is allowed to participate in these genial fes- 
tivities. Through the courtesy of the officers we 
are this year enabled to give our readers a glimpse 
of this delightful gathering, which took place on 
the evening of the 6th of December, St. Nicholas 
Night, at Detmonico’s. After the installation of 
the newly elected president, Mr. Witt E. Ver- 
mitre, and the other officers, a ceremony accom- 
panied by much pleasantry, the trumpeter sound- 
ed the call for the procession to the dinner table. 
Four stalwart negroes in the gorgeous livery of 
the society preceded the trumpeter, who was also 
in livery, and then followed the stewards, an¢ the 
president in his cocked hat and sash, and then 
the rest of the company promiscuously. The 
stewards were soon busy marshalling people to 
their seats, and after the asking of a blessing by 
the venerable Dr. Vermityz, of the Collegiate 
Church, the dinner was assailed. The room was 
decorated with flags, and displayed opposite each 
other the coat of arms of the State and a colossal 
figure of St. Nicholas. The tables were hand- 
somely dressed with natural flowers and small 
orange flags. The menu was printed upon orange 
paper, and the badges of the officers displayed 
the same gorgeous hue—all in honor of Wittiam 
of Orange. On either side of the president sat 
the chaplains, the Rev. Dr. Tuomas E. Vermitye 
and the Rev. Dr. Noan H. Scuenck, and at the 
same table were several prominent members and 
guests of the society. 

After the dinner, which was excellent, of course, 
the customary pipes (made of orange clay, with 
long stems and a bow! representing the head of 
a president of St. Nicholas in a cocked hat) were 
distributed, and were soon filled with tobacco. 
The white clouds of smoke rose and swelled so 
that the face of the patron saint was seen dimly 
through the fragrant mist as he winked at his 
children. Then the trumpeter and the liveried 
darkies, followed by the stewards, entered the 
room again, by the main entrance, with the old gilt 
weather-cock presented to the society by Wasi- 
rseton Irvine, and which once surmounted the 
Dutch Post-office, carried in solemn state in their 
midst, and deposited it in front of the president. 
This ceremony is represented in our engraving on 
page 1082. Three cheers were given for the old 
Dutch cock, and the remainder of the evening 
was devoted to toasts, speeches, and pipes. At 
a late hour the members and guests departed, 
each bearing with him a long, fragile pipe as a 
memento of the pleasant festivities. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE question of the food of the mackerel is a 
matter of interest to fishermen and naturalists, 
and we give the following list of the contents 
of the stomachs of twenty-five specimens caught 
in the early part of November off Fisher's Isl- 
and by Captain H. C. CuzsTer, and sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. These, 
in the order of their abundance, were the an- 
chovy, the sand-launce, the smelt, the hake, the 
northern barracuda, the frier, the silver-sides, 
and a variety of shrimp and crustaceans. 





We briefly referred some time ago to the death 
of Mr. Ropert Swrinnosg, an eminent English 
naturalist, which took place in the early part of 
November, and promised still further particu- 
lars in regard to him. Mr. SwinHoe was born 
at Calcutta in 1836, and was educated in Lon- 
don, where he fitted himself for the diplomatic 
career, in which the greater part of his life was 
oceupied. Most of his service was performed 
in China and Formosa, where he made many, 
collections of both living and dead animals (the 
former Pdoat a sent to the Zoological Socie- 
ty of London), and he published many valuable 
memoirs on the natural history of the regions 
visited by him. A number of species of mam- 
mals and birds were first introduced to notice 
by him. Mr. SwinHoE was an invalid for some 
time, and returned to London a few years ago, 
where he died. 





Mr. ALEXANDER Aaassiz, it is understood, 
proposes to spend the winter in the prosecution 
of scientific research in the Florida seas, and 
will carry a line of dredgings and trawlings from 
Key West to Yucatan. Bearing in mind the very 
great success that has been experienced by the 
use of steel wire in taking soundings, he pro- 
ap to try the oe of a steel rope 1 
nches in diameter in the work of dredging an 
trawling. This he thinks, will reduce the fric- 
tion to such a° extent as to greatly diminish the 
time and power necessary in making a cast of 
the dredge. 


The establishment of Professor Henry A. 
Warp, of Rochester, for supplying geological 
models, — casts of extinct animals, etc. 
has been known for years, and the acquisition of 
a full series of these objects has been a frequent 
ambition of college and university museums. 

Among the more recent additions to the stock 
of Professor Warp is a restoration of a Euro- 
pean mammoth, a most gigantic object, meas- 
uring sixteen feet in height and twenty-six feet 
in length. This was modelled by Martin, of 
Stuttgart, and has | been celebrated in Eu- 
rope for its colossal and majestic proportions. 

A copy of the original has been supplied by 
Professor WakD to the geological museum of 
the University of Virgin‘a, established by the 
liberality of the late Mr. Brooks, of Rochester. 








Attention has lately been called by Professor 
CuuRCH to the destructive agency of gas upon 
the leather binding of books, morocco suffering 
least, calf rather more, and Russia worst of all. 
Vellum appears to be unaffected. The disin- 
tegration is most rapid in books on the weer 
shelves of the library, and the destructive influ- 
ence of both coal and furnace gas appears to be 
due to the sulphuric acid produced by the com- 
bustion. In some cases the leather is reduced 
to the consistency of Scotch snuff. 





We not long ago, in presenting an account of 
the observations of the Norwegian exploring 
vessel Véringen during the summer of 1877, re- 
ferred to the discovery of a cold water stratum 
between two others of decidedly higher temper- 
ature, this being quite contrary to the generally 
received opinion of physicists. A similar obser- 
vation has been made in the Baltic and North 
seas by the German savants, and also by Pro- 
fessor H1nD on the coast of Labrador. 

We are reminded in this connection that Cap- 
tain BeLKwap, of the United States steamer 7us- 
carora, in September, 1874, announced a similar 
discovery to the Navy Department as the result 
of his investigations in the North Pacific, a cold 
stratum having been found to exist quite near 
the surface, between the ‘parallels of 49° and 52° 
N., and the meridians of 158° and 167° E. longi- 








tude. The upper part of the stratum, in one 


place showing a temperature of 33.7° F., was 
only twenty fathoms below the surface, while at 
ten fathoms below the surface the temperature 
was 41° F. Ata depth of 100 fathoms the tem- 
rature was 32° F.; below that, to a depth of 
fathoms, the range of temperature was from 
34.5° to 38.7° F. The width of the cold stratum 
een wong | narrowed to a point in an easterly di- 
rection from the coast, or on approaching the 
edge of the Japan stream, as shown in an accom- 
panying chart. 

A new candidate for public favor appears in 
The Country, a weekly one devo to the 
varied interests of sportsmen and naturalists. It 
is edited by Mr. WILLIAM M. TriLeston, former- 
ly connected with Forest and Stream, a journal 
under the editorship of Mr. CHaRLEs HAaLLockg, 
and having a similar scope. 


The Weather Review of the Signal-office for the 
month of October considers as the most inter- 
esting features of that month the excess of rain- 
fall, especially in the Gulf States; the continua- 
tion of high temperatures and low pressures, 
except in Canada; the very low water in the 
Caper Ohio and Mississippi; the heavy snows 
and early winter at high stations in the Rocky 
Mountains; the infrequency of thunder and 
lightning and auroras; the absence of frosts, and 
the remarkably mild autumn weather; and the 
almost entire absence of solar spots. 





A French botanist, M. Roprer, has recently 
described some remarkable rhythmical move- 
ments which take place in a well-known waier- 
plant, Ceratophyllum demersum. Taking the axis 
or stem at the moment when it is nearly erect, it 
is seen to bend regularly, curving more and more 
for about six hours, when it reaches its maximum 
of flexion ; then straightening itself more slowly, 
it resumes its original position in about twelve 
hours. It next bends in a direction opposite to 
its first flexion, and in four hours it attains its 
maximum of inverse flexion, resuming its first po- 
sition again in four hours. The total duration of 
a revolution is, therefore, about twenty-six hours. 
Light does not appear to have any influence en 
the movements, which were carried on with as’ 
much vigor when the light was partially or en- 
tirely cut off, when it was thrown, by means of a 
mirror, from the o> direction, or when it 
was made to pass through red glass. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A nervous man, whose life was made miserable b: 
the clattering of two blacksmiths, +o upon eac’ 
of them to remove by the offer of a liberal pecuniary 
compensation. When the money was paid down, he 
kindly inquired what neighborhood they intended to 
remove to. “ Why, Sir,” replied Jack, with a grin on 
opt a “Tom Smith moves to my shop, and I move 
to ” 








Breakine Tur Sreit.—He was kneeling at her feet 
and saying, “‘ My precious sweet, life lingers to me as 
a petunia streaked with the glorious golden fretting 
of a soul which knoweth no love so—” “Oh, Henry, 
said she, “‘ that’s the cheese !” 





For the pong = A inclined : If you can not mar- 
ry the girl you want, take the girl that wants you. 





Two Troy brothers, who went home late one night 
recently from a celebration, disliked to arouse their 
ed father. One of them, after infinite pains, effect- 
an entrance into the house by means of a grape- 
vine and back window. Then — off his shoes, he 
stealthily descended to the door to let his brother in, 
and found it unlocked. 





Gentlemen who can’t tell a polonaise from an apron 
front will bear in mind the prevailing distinction be- 
tween a hat and a bonnet. One is worn over the ear, 
and the other on the nape of the neck. 

SS cae eee 

“Is my breakfast ready ?” said an impatient young 
man who was trying to get his morning meal at a beer 
saloon. “ Don’t know,” said the waiter; “I'll whistle 
up and see.” “Heavens! no; don’t do that. I order- 
od sausage, and if you whistle you'll have the whole lot 
own.” 
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THE GREAT NEW YORK OCTOPUS—POLITICS ON MANHATTAN ISLAND. 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ST. NICHOLAS SOCIETY OF NEW YORK—BRINGING IN THE OLD DUTCH WEATHER-COCK.—Drawy sy E. A. Appey.—[Sex Pace 1031.] 
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GENERAL CESNOLA MAKING EXPLORATIONS IN CYPRUS.—{Drawn py A, L, Rawson. ] 
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in the Sardinian magistracy, diplomacy, and in 
the king's household. The uncle of General Cxs- 
noLa, the Count ALERINO PaLms D1 CESNOLA, was 
prominent among the leaders of the Piedmontese 
revolution of 1821. The failure of this scheme 
forced him to retire to Athens, where he filled 
the position of Vice-President of the Supreme 
Court of Greece. At his death the title lapsed 
to his brother Manrrzio pi Cesnoxa, father of the 
subject of our sketch. 

The young Count Lovis pt CesnoLa, whose 
ancient title of nobility has long been overshad- 
owed by the well-earned one of General, was born 
on the 29th of July, 1832, at Rivarolo, a small 
town near Turin. Designed for a soldier, he was 
educated at the Royal Academy of that city, where 
he graduated with honor in 1849. What he had 
learned theoretically of the art of warfare he soon 
had an opportunity to apply practically, for Italy 
was then at war with Austria, and in need of 
brave soldiers. CrsnoLa took his place as youn- 
gest Lieutenant in the Sardinian army, and re- 
ceived his first decoration for valor displayed on 
the field of battle at Novara. Subsequently he 
took part in the Crimean war, where his life was 
endangered not only by Russian bullets, but also 
by the burning of the English vessel Cresus, 
upon which he had embarked. But for the gal- 
lant conduct of Captain Jonny Vine Hatt, well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic as the com- 
mander of the Great Eastern, Cesnoua’s life would 
have been lost. 

The taste for active conflict gained in the strug- 
gles with Austria and Russia disinclined Cesnota 
for the tedious monotony of peace. The weari- 
some routine of daily drill when there was no 
prospect of an enemy to fight became intolera- 
ble. Besides, the war clouds gathering so thick- 
ly over our own land naturally drew the attention 
of the eager young soldier hither, and the sword 
which had done good service in the cause of the 
Allies in 1855 was offered in defense of the Unit- 
ed States government. Czsnoa’s first experi- 
ences upon ovr soil were by no means entirely 
warlike, however, for shortly after his arrival in 
1860 he fell in love with Miss Mary Rem, daughter 
of the late Captain Samvet C. Rem, of the United 
States navy, the designer of the present American 
flag. The wooing was successful, and the mar- 
riage took place in 1861. Three months later he 
was appointed Colonel of a cavalry regiment by 
Governor MorGan, and ordered to the seat of war. 
By this time he had not only mastered our diffi- 
cult language, but had also done considerable 
service in instructing classes of raw recruits who 
offered therseives as pupils in sword exercise 
and cavalry tactics. 

The courage and gallantry displayed by Ces- 
NOLA throughout the war would have done honor 
to a patriot fighting for the existence of his coun- 
try, and become doubly admirable as the volun- 
tary offering of an alien and a foreigner laid upon 
the altar of free institutions, It is difficult in 
examining a file of any of the New York papers 
lished during the war to find a report of a 
single cavalry engagement on the Potomac in 
which Colonel Cesnota and his regiment, the 
Fourth New York, do not receive at least honor- 
able mention. The part played by him in the 
cavalry battle at Aldie, Virginia, was especially 
distinguished. After the fourth charge the Col- 
onel was highly complimented in the presence of 
his men by the General in command, presented 
with a sword of honor, and promised promotion 
to the rank of Brigadier-General. During the 
fifth charge the gallant officer met with his first 
stroke of iil fortune. His horse was killed under 
him, and he himself taken prisoner. For nine 
months he languished among other unfortunates 
in the terrible Libby Prison, and this experience 
seems rather to have abated his military ardor. 

When finally restored to his regiment by ex- 
change, Colonel Czsnoza found matters by no 
means in a satisfactory condition. Many changes 
had taken place in the cavalry corps. Among 
others, officers who had entered the service later 
than himself were now promoted to the rank of 
General, and the unfortunate hero who had lost 
nine months through imprisonment in the Libby 
Prison found himself obliged to serve under those 
whom it had formerly been his right to command. 
This necessarily occasioned him much annoyance, 
though he did not waver in his determination to 
stand by a cause which had enlisted his sympa- 
thies and inspired his devotion. From the time 
he resumed his command he displayed the same 
vigor and energy shown before his capture. His 
name is conspicuous in many of the later engage- 
meats of the war, while his record at Port Royal 
shines with especial lustre. On the latter occa- 
sion he captured two Confederate flags, and ef- 
fectually routed a large body of cavalry under 
General Wyckam. Yet in spite of these successes, 
the mustering out of his regiment in 1865 was 
looked upon as a welcome release. The enthu- 
siastic soldier had had enough of war, and was 
glad to become a private citizen. 

Upon his arrival in New York, in February, 
1865, Colonel Cesnoa received a hearty welcome 
from his friends and admirers, and the Governor 
of New York hastened to show his appreciation 
of past services by the offer of a new command. 
The career of a soldier had, however, lost its fas- 
cination for the gallant Colonel, and the propo- 
sition was respectfully but firmly declined. The 
news of his determination to leave the army was 
then sent on to Washington. A reply came from 
President LincoLn, bestowing upon the faithful 
cavalry officer the brevet rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. Soon after, General CesNoLa was made an 
American citizen, when, in further recognition of 
his brilliant service during the war, he received 
the appointment of American consul at the isl- 
and of Cyprus. In this way General CesnoLa was 
the first military man rewarded with a diplomatic 
position by the United States government after 
the war. 

The new consul lost no time in assuming the 
duties of his office, and before the close of the 
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year 1865 we find him at Cyprus, as active in 
the cause of diplomacy as he had hitherto been 
in the more serious business of war. Now there 
came an opportunity for the development of the 
taste for study and exploration which had been 
compelled to lie comparatively dormant during 
the earlier part of his career. General Cesnoia 
soon proved himself to be no less a student than 
a soldier. The classic ruins at Cyprus offered an 
almost inexhaustible field for archeological in- 
vestigation, and by the close of the year 1866 his 
energy in exploration had made him thoroughly 
conversant with the pest history of the island, 
its topography, and many of the treasures that lay 
below the surface or buried in the depths of the 
earth. During the twelve years spent in Cyprus 
General Cesno.a devoted the leisure left him by 
his duties as consul to exploring the rich mines 
of archeological treasures concealed every where 
throughout the island. The collection grew in 
size and value, until its worth was estimated at 
not less than $50,000; but the light that it throws 
upon ancient manners and customs would make 
it of vast importance aside from the intrinsic 
value of many of the articles discovered. 

This collection was exhibited in London, and 
has now become the property of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, where it may be 
seen at any time by visitors to that institution. 
The sensation created by it both in England and 
elsewhere may be understood from the following 
paragraph published in the American Register at 
Paris: 

“Of the value of this collection there can be 
no doubt. Mr. Guapstong, one of the best living 
authorities on this subject, and a man well ac- 
quainted with the Cesnota collection, expressed 
his disappointment on hearing that it was to leave 
England. He considers General Cesnoxa’s dis- 
coveries of the greatest importance, for, in fact, 
they add an interesting chapter to the history of 
art and archeology by supplying the link which 
has long been wanted between Egyptian and 
Greek art. Moreover, several of the European 
sovereigns have already manifested their appre- 
ciation of the collection by handsome testimoni- 
als, and distinguished scholars have commenced 
to analyze its merits.” 

To the labor of amassing this great and impor- 
tant collection of Oriental antiquities, General 
CrsNoa has recently added the task of classify- 
ing and describing the various articles that com- 
pose it. Into this work he has thrown himself 
with the same perseverance and indomitable en- 
ergy that characterize his every performance, in 
whatever line it may run. Thoroughness is an 
attribute of all he undertakes, and in his very 
interesting book, just published by the Harpers, 
entitled Cyprus: tts Ancient Cities, Temples, and 
Tombs, those who have known him as a soldier 
and a diplomate will recognize those elements of 
character in the writer which never fail-to achieve 
success howsoever they may be directed, whether 
toward war, state-craft, archeology, or authorship. 





A CAMPAIGN SLANDER. 


Wuen Dr. R. V. Pierce was a candidate for 
State Senator, his political opponents published a 
pretended analysis of his popular medicines, hop- 
ing thereby to prejudice the people against him. 
His election by an overwhelming majority severe- 
ly rebuked his traducers, who sought to impeach 
his business integrity. No notice would have been 
taken of these campaign lies were it not that some 
of his enemies (and every successful business man 
has his full quota of envious rivals) are republish- 
ing these bogus analyses. Numerous and most 
absurd formulas have been published, purporting 
to come from high authority; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that no two have been at all alike—con- 
clusively proving the dishonesty of their authors. 

The following is from the Bugfalo Commercial 
of Oct. 23d, 1877: 

‘Hardly a dozen years ago he (Dr. Pierce) came 
here, a young and unknown man, almost friend- 
less, with no capital except his own manhood, 
which, however, included plenty of brains and 
pluck, indomitable perseverance, and inborn up- 
rightness. Capital enough for any young man, 
in this progressive country, if only he has good 
health and habits as well. He had all these great 
natural advantages, and one thing more—an ex- 
cellent education. He had studied medicine, and 
been regularly licensed to practice as a physician. 
But he was still a student, fond of investigation 
and experiment. He discovered, or invented, im- 
portant remedial agencies or compounds. Not 
choosing to wait wearily for the sick and suffer- 
ing to find out (without anybody to tell them) 
that he could do them good, he advertised his 
medicines, and invited the whole profession, 
of every school, to examine and pronounce judg- 
ment upon his formulas. He advertised liberally, 
profusely, but with extraordinary shrewdness, 
and with a method which is in itself a lesson to 
all who seek business by that perfectly legitimate 
means, His success has been something marvel- 
lous—so great indeed that it must be due to intrin- 
sic merit in the articles he sells more even than 
to his unparalleled skill in the use of printer’s ink. 
The present writer once asked a distinguished 
dispensing druggist to explain the secret of the 
almost universal demand for Dr. Pierce’s medi- 
cines. He said they were in fact genuine medi- 
cines—such compounds as every good physician 
would prescribe for the diseases which they were 
advertised to cure. Of course, they cost less 
than any druggist would charge for the same 
article supplied on a physician’s prescription, 
and besides there was the doctor’s fee saved. 
Moreover, buying the drugs in such enormous 
quantities, having perfect apparatus for purify- 
ing and compounding the mixture, he could not 
only get better articles in the first place, but 
present the medicine in better form and cheaper 
than the same mixture could possibly be obtained 
from any other source. 





“It may be thought that all this, having refer- 
ence to Dr. Pierce’s private business, has no point 
whatever when considered in connection with the 
proper qualifications of a candidate for the Sen- 
ate. Perhaps. But it is the fashion now, and 
will be for a fortnight more, with sundry journals, 
to make sneering allusions to this very matter. 
After that brief period they will be quite ready 
to go on doing his work as before, and, as always 
before, to speak of him as a great public bene- 
factor.” —[ Com.] 





Tne superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAVE THE PIECES. 


Tux bold little boys, 
Who smash up their toys, 

Should save all the pieces with care, 
For with SPALDING'S RICH GLUE, 
= be made good as new, 

other year’s hacking to bear. 


If the mirrors are smashed, 
Or the dishes all crashed, 
Save the pieces, no matter how small; 
For the glue is st hand, 
That will make them withstand 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent, or ball. 


4, we Bay, 
1 find it will pay— 
Tried old friends are much better than new. 
To save these hard times, 
We'll aid Christmas Chi: 
So cultivate SPALDING’S GOOD GLUE. 


Save the 
And you 
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“Giris, | found some Windsor 
Manor Pickles, like those you 
tasted at your fashionable Fifth 
Avenue Cousin’s, in New York.” 

““Why, Ma! we all told you so; 
we begged you to goto Fountain’s 
or King’s, our best Crocers here, 
and that if they had none, to just 
drop a Postal Card to Park & 
Tilford; Acker, Merrall & Condit; 
John Duncan’s Sons, or any other 
first class Crocer in New York, 
and that they would be pleased 
to send them to you. You will 
deal with that old fossil, Scrubbs, 
who gets off on you, all his old, 
shop-worn, and spoilt stuff.’’ 
Wholesale Depot, 9 Whitehall St., N.Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c., 
Amber Work, and Smokers’ Articles. 
The most magnificent is and largest assortment 
that can be found. Also Ivory Jewelry, Back-Combs, 
Toilet Sets,Walking Canes, &. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
No. 125 Fulton St., 
‘© 6 Astor House (Broapway), | wew York. 
‘* 71 Nassau St., cor. John, 


ASTHMA —"sx0r"" 
“—" REMEDY. 

Prepared from a German recipe obtained by the late 
Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It alleviated this disor- 
der in his case when all other appliances of medical 
skill had been abandoned by him in despair. In no 
case of a purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give immediate relief, and it has effected many per- 
manent cures. It contains no poisonous or injurious 
Pe pete whatever; an infant may take it with per- 
‘ect safety. 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Manufacturers and 
Proprietors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists every where. 


ACME CLUB SKATE. 
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Malt wll 




















nor Key. 


Send stamp for List of Skates, Novelties, and Sportin 
Goods. SH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Gut Posteaing, requires no Plates, Stra 
& 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against impositio: 
and as a rebuke to eunloupeneell advertisers, the 
J —“o= on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, 1876 (in addition to the two awards—one for 
the best pianos, and the other for the best } aya} 
material—decreed to Steinway & Sons by the United 
States Centennial Commission), have given to Stein- 
way & Sons the following 
CERTIFICATE: 
“This is to certify that the pianofortes of 


Messrs, Steinway & Sons, comprisi 
ht, eh 


lor Grand e, and Uprig bited by them at 
Stal Iapoclston ot Philadelphia ieiste pre- 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qualities and nov- 





Extracts made and copied from the Note-books of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of pianofortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 
reached a 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 


95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
&#~ The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96, 
The above certificates can be seen at our Warerooms, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS-—STEINWAY HALL, 
109 and 111 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


| Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
L422 CAPITALISTS WANTED by a mannfac: 














BRANCH: 
Old Post - Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 

turer to establish a large factory for the purpose 

of manufacturing an article of daily consumption 

which, until now, been manufactured almost ex- 

clusively in Germany and Austria. The advertiser 

has a thorough and long practical knowledge of the 

article, and is in possession of patents on a Machine- 

system by means of which about 80 per cent. of the 

wages can be sa The monopoly of the German 

manufacturers exists mainly because of the cheaper 

wages. Amonnt of capital required £18,000, or $90,000. 

The manufactory would pay for itself in about two 

years. Duty of entry on this article in America more 
than 30 per cent. 

For particulars apply to J. A., 722, care of Messrs. 

Haasenstein & Vogler’s Advertising Agency, Magde- 

burg, Germany. 


BOYS ,s% 








MEN, LOOK! 
FAVORITE 
Self-Ink’g Press$16 
Presses $3.50 to $200. 
Send 10c. for 125 page 






Boston, Mass 


HERMAN TROST@& CO. 


Established since 1835. 
Nos. 48,50,52,and 54 Murray St., N.Y. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS. 


Crystal Table and Fancy Glassware. Sevres, Royal 
Dresden, and Imperial Berlin fine Porcelain. Venetian 
Glass articles, &c, 

Majolica, Faiences, Paliesy, and similar wares. An 
immense collection. Exact reproductions of antique 
models. Prices very moderate, 


PRINTING PRESSES 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to ai 



















Self-iInkers, from $10 to $85. ¢ lars 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 35 Murray St.. New York. 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following liet of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. S. Supreme Court, and his accom- 

lished wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 

mith, New York; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman,W.Va.; Hon.Wm. D. Kelley; T. 8. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Phila, Pa. 


Successor to 
C. WHEIS, POLLAK 
& CO. 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 


retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 
























PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 








C. DICKEL’S RIDING ACADEMY, 
e Corner 5th Avenue and 89th Street. Open 
daily from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M., for lessons and exercises. 





95 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
2%c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 





Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no2 alike, 
25 with on 10c, Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








THE LUNGS are Strained and Racked 








io by a persistent Cough, the general strength 


tablished thereby. Dr. Jayne's Expectorant is an effect- 
ive remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 
effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 


Concert and Par- 
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Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 
“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 


Tilustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclosing 
10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 








Corner 27th Street. 


PATENTS. seienune “Amert- 


-—- Messrs. Munn & Co. are Solicitors of American 

‘oreign Patents, and have the largest establish- 
et in the world. Patents are obtained on the best 
terms. Models of New Inventions and Sketches ex- 
amined, and advice free. A special notice is made in 
the Sefentific American of all Inventions Pat- 
ented through this Agency, with the name and resi- 
dence of the Patentee. Public attention is thus di- 
rected to the merits of the new patent, and sales or in- 
troduction often effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or inven- 
tion can ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent 
can probably be Obtained, by writing to the under- 

signed. Terms for Scientific American, $3 20 
ayear. Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 
Warranted to wear the heel evenly on all 

sides, maintaining an upright tread to 

the Foot, and avoiding uneven wear 

of the Sole and ee It doubles 

the durabil ty of Shoes and 

ts, —_—e mse of re- 

heeling, , does not 

ony yey ¢ 

Slip. No nails to wear the carpet. Can be attached 

. E any one. Twelve Sizes made suitable for all Shoes 

and Boots. Samples, with Tool and Directions for ap- 

plying, sent = a on receipt of 50 cents. Liberal 

discount to rade. N.B.—In ordering, send width 
of heel for proper size. Address, 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 
824 Broadway, New York. 


Have You Seen 
THE IMPROVED 


Model Printing Press ? 






















leads,and cards for $5.Ten 
other styles, $6, $10, $12, 
$18, $22, $35, $45, $50, $60, 
$150. Send 10 cts. for 100- 
page Instruction & Speci- 
men Book,called“‘How to 
Patt,” & ‘Sample of New 
16-page Paper, ‘‘ Mopg. 
Painter's Guipe.” 

J.W. DAUGHADAY & CO., M’f’r’s, 723 Chestnut St. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 


PERFECT. AUTOMATIC. 
Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 


JOHN HOLLANWN Ds 


GOLD PENS 











Received the Centennial Medal from the J on Awards, for 
* superior elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
ioner, send for as Price-List 1o the 
Mana W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


Made for 10c. a gal- 
lon, with Bowxer’s 
Crper Essrnor. 
Send for Circular. 
Dr. H. L. BOWKER & Globe. Boston, Mass. 


“* A splendid article.” —Boston 


V4xDEasUnen, WELLS, & co. Wood 1 Type and 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, | 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. ie a 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 


ouUG 
KSEE S oak 
recommended for Coughs, Colds, 


Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts, 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 
N. B.—They contain no opium 
or preparation thereof. 
= E. FOUGERA & CO., 
TRADE MARK, New York, Special Agents. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
vn — prompt her to send the recipe, 
‘at charge to any an = similarly afflicted. dress 
EGGETT, Jersey Cit > 























Pipes & Cigar Holders. wi — 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


BI9 SHOT GUN 


oa gen yay 
ALE; with Darrela and i god ahoter, om Ny gis. 
Can be sent G0... with privi to examine be’ 


ean ee Seud stam stamp Ses emer tof. SOW ae 
Gun Dealers, Street, Cincinnati 


, Oo. 
“A USEFUL PRESENT.” 
PRINCE’S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 
7) SE 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves one third the 
| Sue be ores ante Se in a registered letter. 


Send for 
JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 yo cor. Fulton St., N.Y. 
Gold Pens, Pencils, &c., at manufacturer's prices. 


$2 SELF-INKER KEYSTONE PRESS, 
100 Printing Letters, r~¥ Ink, pote, 
Leads, Cards, nd Outside 
Press and outfit, “htamp for On ne) 
“Uncle Sam” No. 2, Chase 5x8 in. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phils Pa 


OLES UNIVERSAL FEED SEWING- 
MACHINE. New principles. Important im- 
provements. Send for Be aE Circular. 
tr" AGEN TED. 


220 West 14th Street, New York. 


6 5 Mixed Cards, with nam 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & 




















10c. and stamp, 
, Bristol,Conn. 





LD BOOKS wanted, for New Books or Cash. 
O% J. B. ALDEN. 55 Beekman Street. New York. 





- THE LEADIN NG AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 





THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 


FOR 


1878. 





Tae Tarevne has long on the distinction of the 
largest circulation among t people. During the 
year 1878 it will spend more labor and money than 
ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. 

Tas Tatuune earnestly strove for the election of 
President Hayes, and it gives its heartiest support to 
the high purposes of his Administration. Doubting 
the wisdom of methods sometimes taken by his sub- 
ordinates, and criticising with entire freedom his occa- 
sional mistakes, it still thinks it the —_ of the hour 
to hold together and strengthen the party that elected 
and alone sustains him. It believes the day of danger 
to the negro has passed, - | that of danger to the Tax- 
payer has come. The Solid South (at last in full con- 
trol of every Rebel and Border State) sees its chance to 

t at the National Treasury, and get back what it lost 
wn the war. Only 47 Nort ern votes are needed. If 

‘ammany Hall could furnish New York, then Indiana, 
or Connecticut and New Jersey, would suffice. The 
danger is upon us; and against it the old party of 
Freedom, still the party of the Churches and the 
School-houses, is the only bulwark. It alone can keep 
the Solid South from grasping the National Govern- 


ment in 1880. It alone can save us, even now, from the. 


threatened Democratic abandonment of resumption 
and renewed debasement of the currency, which would 
needlessly and most wickedly check the revival of bus- 
iness, and treble the country’s burdens. In behalf of 
the old party, therefore, Tux Tx1sunx renews the old 
ap al to the National conscience, the National honor, 
the enlightened self-interest of the Tax-payers. 
Tue Triscune spares nothing that - hel 
tain its pre-eminence as a newspaper. ashing- 
ton dispatches are incomparably the Tallest, most 
exact and graphic anywhere printed. It keeps at the 
head of its London Bureau the veteran George W. 
Smalley, recognized by the press everywhere as the 
foremost of foreign correspondents. At every impor- 
tant centre of news, abroad or at home, it maintains 
the best representatives it can find. Its exceptionally 
full scientific intelligence is carefully edited by ex- 
perts. It furnishes weekly a more complete collection 
of religious news than the religious papers them- 
selves, prepared exclusively for it by the Rev. Dr. 
Groree C. Crooxs, late editor of The Methodist. Its 
staff is still mainly composed of the old associates of 
Mr. Greeley. Where age and disease have made it 
necessary to fill gaps, natural affinity and a 
outlay have combined to draw into its service for the 
vacant places the foremost men of the profession. 
Its various critical departments continue to be the ac- 
knowledged authorities : 


New Books..... aE Gen Groner Rrecey, LL.D. 
Bayarp Tayor. 

ME cndineseae poocecs aes Crarenor Coox. 

Music......- eaeees pa A Joun R. G, Hassarp, 

Pe BR iccicsiinsnnce Witiiam Winter. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Combines many of the merits of both the other issues, 
and is, in some respects, the best as well as the cheap- 
est paper issued from Tar Trisune office. It has 
been enlarged, and changed to the new 16-page form 
described below. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

This has been for a third of a century the favorite 
aper for our substantial country population. Dur- 
ng the ensuing year it means not only to preserve all 

its old merits, but to take a long stride ahead. By the 
ieaceestion of $30,000 worth of new machinery, and 
7 an enlargement of its size es it the largest 
oe sheet issued by any newspaper in the country), 
8 enabled to give subscribers what they have so 
4 asked—their favorite paper in a shape easier to 
and convenient for binding. Each issue consists 

of sixteen p of the form and general a ey 

of Harper’s Weekly, but with pages considerably larger 
and with unusually large and clear type. All the bd 
and standard features are carefully preserved, while 
the new form and additional size enable us to offer the 

following among many novel and special attractions : 


I. A graphic series of articles on Life and 
Habits Abroad, by Bayanp TAaYLor. 
II. A few papers on Current Topics from the Christian 


Minister's Point of View, by the Rev. Joun Haut, D.D. 
III. Occasional contributions on Political ‘Prob- 
lems and Promises, b by Gai Hamttton, 
IV. A Northern Farmer on Southern Agriculture, 
by Soton Rosson. 
| ie Life and Sights in New York, by Veterans of the 


ABSOLUTELY NO RIVALS. 

Tar Weexry Trwene is now utterly unlike any 
other weekly newspaper issued from the office of a 
daily in New York, or in the country—larger, in differ- 
ent and better form, in better type, an d filled with 
matter prepared expressly for its = with the 
stale news dum in from the daily. It can = 
compese’ with = three “igs four wy weeklies, 
like Harper's or the great religious and literary jour- 
nals. Its price, however, remains fixed at such low 
rates as to defy competition, and the extraordinary 
preminms surpass anything even in its own history. 


TERMS FOR THE TRIBUNE. 
Postage Free in the United States. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 Year............-..+ $10 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 Year...... 800 
Five —— D ii ssdnccccese 14 00 
Eleven Copies, 1 Year........... 28 00 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
One Copy, 1 Year. . $200 | Ten Copies, 1 Year. . .$1400 
Five Copies,1 Year, 825 | Twenty Copies,1 Year. 2500 
Any se of copies above 20 at the same rate. 
Additions to Clubs may be made at any time. Remit 
by P. O. order or in Registered Letter. 


UNEXAMPLED PREMIUM. 

WEBSTER’S $12 UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY Free. 
Tar Trarsune makes to its old subscribers an ex- 

five yours ps offer. It will give them Tue Weexty for 
five y id, and a copy of the t standard 
Webster's abridged yop ade in oer binding, 
1836 wean br with 3000 engravings, both for $10— 
Seine two dollars less than the cost of the Dictionary 
alone at any bookstore! If the old subecriber prefers, 
he need pay for Taz Weegxty only two years for him- 
self, by sending three new subscribers for one year 
each. In either case the remittance of $10 secures five 
years’ subscription for Taz Weexiy Tatsune and the 
twelve dollar Dictionary! 

Any old subscriber to Tar Semt-Werxty Trrsune 
can avail himself of the same offer by sending the 
regular price of that issue for five years’ subscription, 

$15, in the same —- 

o haus. any subscriber to either edition, renewing his 
subscription for five years at the regular rate to single 
subscri (or renewing for only two years, and get- 
ting three new subscribers) gets five years of his fa- 
vorite paper for nothing, and the great Dictionary for 
$2 less than its regular price; or he gets his paper at 
the regular price, and the great Dictionary for nothing 
—whichever way he pleases to count it! 

PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS GETTING UP CLUBS 

FOR 1878. 

For a Club of 5 Wetliee—foy five Tarsune Novels. 

An Extra Copy of Tur 

WEEKLY, or a copy of the 

Greeley ” Memo: Vol- 

ume,in cloth,or any eight 

of Tax Trisune Novels. 
ae Semt-Weexty Trrs- 

UNE, or one extra Weex- 

Ly,& either Mr. aye 5 

For a Club of 20 Weeklies. “Political Economy,” 

“What I Know about 

Farming.” ($1 50 each 

at retail.) 

ne Semi -Weexty Tais- 

_—— any eight of Tux 

Taisune Novels; or Mr. 

Greeley’s “ Recollections 

of a Busy Life,” in sheep 

($2 50 at retail tail), and the 

same Novels. 

Tus Dairy Trrsune one 
year and either of the 
above-mentioned books, 
or the series of Taiscune 
Novels. 

{One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in 
the above. Double numbers of Taz Taisvnz Novels 


count as two.) 
The premiums are better than Tae Txarsune has 


For a Club of 10 Weeklies 


For a Club of 30 Weeklies 


For a Club of 50 Weeklies 


ever offered before, and are believed to be better and 
more attractive than any that can be offered by any 
other responsible establishment. 
Ask the Postmaster to show _e a .apecinee cop 
For further information. 
address simply— TH 


posieeneseion, 
TRIBUNE N New Yorn. 





BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


CA X'TON PRESS, | 
Self-Inking, onl 
COLUMBIAN P. SE $i. 
— L-- eo es 1 do the 
bs “ a oo ree. Presses from 
$3 50. for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & Mite HELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
HE WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. 
Everybody astonished with the sy combination 








MONTHLY MAGAZINE, price 25 cents, pos 
y $8, with the jena = a “ Rock of 

A= ¥and * Christian Charity,” 
JENNINGS DEMOREST, 11 


ESTABLISHED 1840 

ane FIELD, MARIN E; SrEnA, 
OURISTS GLASSES. 

ae and re aee. Artificial Hu- 

man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 

»N.Y. Catalogues mailed 7 enclosing stamp. 

eaigheet awards from al] the World’s Exhibitions. 


C4taeem, Throat, Lung, and Heart affections 
treated wit! and Electricity. 
First prescriptions by mail, $3 00,”-Ample room ome to 


commodate patients. Address 
, - McLean’s Block, St. Louis, ie Ho. 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name ooaty aes on them, 
all for 10. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 


At IG LANTERNS AND SLIDES LOW 


BOOK OF LANTERN LECTURES, 20 cents. 


remium. Address 
léth St., N. ¥. 































AGENTS READ THIS. 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $75 
per month and e ses to our new 


and a rful inventions. Address, 
— . L. 8. SHERMAN * CO., 0. Marshall, Mich. 


Imitation Gold Watches 
, $10, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Beat vo. O:D., by Express. nd stamp for 
Titustrated Cirevlar CoLLins MeTaL WATCH 
FacTory, 336 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


Gold Quill Pen, send : 
stamp for circular. G. F. 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N. Y. 


aang i 
REVOLVER FREE. Seve-tet aadgee 
dress J. Bown & Sow,186 & 198 Wood St, 3 Pa. 














PUBL 


tae NEWS 








WORE FOR ALL 


In their own oceiines, consentin for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mammoth Chromos 
Free. Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Ontfit 
Free. Address P. O. VICK RY,Augusta, Me. 


PO UT ¥ , combined with great 
power ae TAR} MARINE,’ To TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and genera! out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly a 
anak tosix miles. "Spectacles of the greatest tran: 





power to strengthen and improve the sight 


without the me results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp. x GE MMONE, OCULISTS, OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED_—36 best 
le articles in the world ; one sample 
ddress Jay Bronson, Detroit,Mich. 


pap a New pt wd a DL. a+ ake Watch and 
GRTOOTH PICK .CRONEGH & CO., 201 Market St., Phila. Pa 


BIG PAY 2.Aqeate ccttos we 20 vow ext 


cles, Gheemen ae, Jewelry, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. BR. MORRIS, Chicago, IIL 


ae 


BiRERS125 255208 a | 


66 MIXED CARDS, with name printed on all, for 18c. 
Outfit %c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville,Conn. 


RINTING WicoTownRnR:! 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
ha trated ey - — AT 
us! 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West 


forll Self-Lnkers, | 66 to 06 to 9850. 

MONEY $5 to $20 a day to Agents,with 
+ Stencil and Key Check Outfits. Full par- 

ticulars free. 8. M. Spencer, 112 Washington St.,Boston. 
WATCH ont CHAIN igh | 82 


Wa = ind CHATN FPREB 
an 
Agents. C. M. LININGTON. + 47 Jackson 8t., Chicago. 





























See 





LOOK! “LOOK! ! 


POTTERY DECORATIONS 
FOR UMBRELLA HOLDERS, CUSPADORES, 
VASES, SCRAP-BOOKS, &c. All of the rarest styles 


imported. 
No. 1—15 sheets. . .$1 00 
2-20 “ ... 100 
6-2 “ ... 100 
4109 © . 50 
6-19 50 
6-5 -* ... @ 
737 * ... 350 


Each number contains 
full sheets, all of differ- 
ent designs. 

Agents Wanted. 


Agents make $5 per day. 
Sent, postpaid, on re- 
sa hy price, as above. 
d 8 cent stamp for 
Catalogue, ye a cents for our Gem Package. 


BERLIN Yi YEDDO CHROMO CO., 
111 Fulton St., P. 0. Box No. 5268, New York City. 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


pRSors.and Gints 
& Flurcy PRINTER ond ri} 
— ie or G1, prints 4 line 


+4 pn . PRIN 
pare omen fe $7, piso 


GOLEEAS : 0 LT Sq.» Boston, 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


HBADS, CIRCU- 
y 

















and Price List y 
GOLDING& ‘O. Manufacturere, Fort- ‘ort-Hill Sociecton, 





Patents, Patents. 


8S. H.WALES & SON, No. 114 Nassau St., New York, 
procure Patents in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Charges Moderate. Caveats, Designs, Trade- 
Marks, and Labels secured; 23 Years’ Experience ; 
write, Basin without Charge ; Inventors invited to 
write usiness Confidential. 

Scientific News, Illustrated, the Cheapest Journal of 
Popular Science, Invention, Mechanics, Workshop, and 
Household Science ever published. ‘Terms, $1 a Year. 
Specimen Number Sent Free. Address as above. 


(YS. :::SCIORTICONS 


With New Improved and RNS LIDE 
LANTER 


L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut ad SLIDES 
For convenience and eve for rivate or for 


UNRIVALED, 


Sciopticon Manual, éth Ed. % cents, 
Bpecimen Scientific Slide, 26 cents. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 























HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ cere tree 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, o © eewuihah 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... 9800b4000se0u0sse 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volames of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxirw Squazz, New York. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Han 
per’s Wexxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line: In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


and Morphine habit cured. 

Th nd only absolute 
CUR ited samy for book on 
Opium Rating, to ¥. B. Squire, 
orthingten, laoeene Co., Ind. 4 


$40 A.% A WEEK. ~ Catalogue and Sample Free. 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











OMES in | in West Vi Virginia a cheap. § Send stam ap for 
circular to J. H 1S oo a! 2 VO 


a wanted | a a7 a 
gee a Gente‘ to deslers. No peddling. 
paid. Permanent employ 
— age on 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
24,645 Home Bt., Cincinnad, O. 


() BtTRa FINE Mixed C Cards, with name, 
UE =m postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Ee 


PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


6382 known world. Sample Waich Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


IG PAY madeb ts selling our Rubber print- 
ing Stamps. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, O. 


ERS and al linterested—eend for etrculers 

The Am. Vocal Inet. 103 Waverly Pl. N. Y, 
NEW YEAR CARDS, with name, 2c. 25 
Extra Mixed, 10c, Geo. I. Reed & Co. — ¥. 


a year. Agents waited everywhere. 
$2500: SAN ty tre 
ORTH & Co, 





























5O LARS E MIXED CARDS RDS. with name 18; or 40 in 
case 18¢, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





95 Fun Cards,10c. 20 Comic Devil Cards, 18c. 20 Trans- 
parent, 13c. Outfit 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 








1036 


; HARPER'S WEEKLY. ' 





[ Decemper 29, 1877, 














WE ARE TO HAVE PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS. 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


(Lares 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 234 St.), pte NEW YORK. 

Seal-Skim Sacques and Wraps, 
FarLined Circulars & Cloaks, 

Far Bebes, Mats,Collars & Gloves, 


ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 





N. B.—Orders by Mail, or information desired, will 
receive special prompt attention. 
* 
China & Japan Depot. 


ERED BOXES, TRAYS, and TABLES! 
BAMBOO WARE; SCREENS and PICTURES! 
KIOTO and ZOGAN BRONZES! 
RICH PEKIN ENAMELS (CLOISONNE)! 
H. _H.c.P PARKE, 186 Front ‘St., N.Y. N.Y. 


RICH DEO ORATED PORCELAINS and VASES! 
ACQU 


ST REL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


91 JOHN ST., N.Y. 











“DOMESTIC” 


DICK’S | TASTELESS ‘MEDICINES. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 
We offer at retail, at 
very low prices, our entire 
stock of SWISS Watches, Jew- 
elry, Clocks, Bronzes, and Fan- 
cy Goods. Ve. J. MAGNIN, 
GUEDIN & ©CO., Importers 
and Jobbers, 652 te 
_Y® Broadway. 


A. A.VANTINE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


JAPAN ES E, 
CHINESE, AND INDIA 
Bee ete cect a, tenes Seas 
Wholesale an tail. 

7, 829, & 831 SROADWAY. 


‘THE SUN. 


NEW YORK. 1878. 


As the time approaches for the renewal of subscri 
tions, THE SUN would remind its friends and well- 
wishers everywhere that it is again a candidate for their 
consideration and support. Upon its record for the — 
ten years it relies fer a continuance of the hearty 8: 

athy and generous co-operation which bave h therto 
n extended to it from every quarter of the Union. 
The ead seal Sun oe a four-page sheet of 28 columne ; 
price by mai d, 55 cents a month, or $6.50 
ear. 
oT e Sunday edition of Tue Sun is an eight-page 
sheet of a —— While gi the news of the day, 
it also contain aoe pom npr iterary and miscella- 
neous matter special 'y prepared for it. Tar Sunpay Sun 
has met with great success. Postpaid, $1 20 a year. 
The Weekly Sun. 
Who does not know Tuz Water Sun ? It cteoaiegen 











1878. 





PU BLISHER OF THE SUN, New York City. 


ANTIQUE POTTERY 


TN RED CLAY, 
AND MATERIALS FOR DECORATION. 


HORSMA 
80 and 82 Ry illicus Bereer New York. 
rceular. 


Send stamp for Illustrated 








throughout the United 8 the Canadas, and be- 
yond, Ninety tho es its welcome 
pages weekly, and regard it in the t of guide, comm. 
sellor, and friend. Its news, edi! tural, and 
literary de’ ts make it essentially 5° rnal for 
the family and the fireside. : One lar a 
year, tpaid. This price, quality consid makes it 
the cheapest en pu lished. For clubs of ten, 


TIFFANY & Co. 


The Standard. Tirrany 
Watches are constructed upon 
the latest scientific principles, 
combining simplicity, strength, 
durability, and time - keeping 
qualities. The , simplicity of 
construction renders them less 
liable to get out of order than 
more complicated watches, and 
reduces the cost to the mini- 
mum ‘at which watches of the 
same grade can be produced. 
Each watch is adjusted to tem- 
perature and position, stamped 
with the name of the house, 
and fully guaranteed. 

Tirrany & Co. have always 


'a full line of Ladies’ Watches 


in plain gold, carved, enamelled, 
inlaid, jewelled, and other cases, 
and complicated Watches as 
follows : 


Chronographs marking fifth of a sec- 
ond. Chronographs with split second. 
Watches with split and independent 
fifth seconds. 

Repeaters striking hours, quarters, 
and minutes. Repeaters striking hours 
and five minutes. Self-acting Repeat- 
ers striking hours, quarters, and minutes. 

Calendar Watches, showing day of 
month and week, and changes of the 
Moon. 

Frodsham and Jurgensen Watches. 

Messrs. TIFFANY & CO. are agents 
in the U. S. for Messrs. Parex, Put- 
LipPE & Co., of Geneva, Switzerland, 
and supply the trade from the Whole- 
sale Office, 14 John Street, New York. 

A book containing lists of various 
articles suitable for presents has just 
been issued by Tirrany & Co., and will, 
on request, be mailed to any address. 


Just. What. Every Child Wants. 


THE EAGLE SOAP-BUBBLE TOY. 
ret ubbles blown with- 
ons refilling. Blows bub- 


ly orin long chaing 
(Core Air it and can 








P.O, Bo 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTUBED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
63~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 

















MARK TWAIN'S PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


GUMMED READY FOR USE. 























In usin; 
the scrap. o 
\f eoro 
ee 
Howry, one 
Now =) 
ale | le 





ictures of any size, for prescri 
und in various st +h — 
suitable for HOLID. 


this book, simply moisten the gummed lines and app! 
he result will eve the fact that it is saad 


THE ONLY CONVENIENT 


SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 


Books gummed for 2 —s 8 columns of newspaper clippings, f ‘or 


one, an and Bs smal! books for 
a and Gold, and Full Russia, 


PRICES 7nen 40 CENTS TO $5 00. 


§#~ Send for Descriptive Circular. Where yo 
mail, oat At 


ur bookseller does not keep them, copies will be sent by 


on receipt of price. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO.,119 and 121 William Street, N. ¥ 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Manufactured with special reference to supply the demand for a uniformly 
Made from standard Grape Cream Tartar, 
All Grocers authorized to guarantee it. 


P ut up full weight and full strength. 
substance, and perfectly wholesome. 


To try it, send 60 cents for 1- pound Can to 


pee and reliable article. 

free from any injurious 
mail free of postage. 
DER CO., N. ¥. 


Sent b 
ROYAL BAKING PO 





D ores |: 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


Are now ine at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest sta: 
SEND rary ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


33 Union Square, New York. 


Usefal Present for Mechanic, Boy or Amateur. 
STEPHENS’ PATENT PARALLEL VISE, with SWIVEL, 
Taper, Pipe, and other attachments, is the handiest and 
most effective in use. Twelve years constant use, 
ten hours each day, proves to us that a man can 
not wear it out ina life-time. Sane are inter- ; 
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GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Co., 41 Dey Street, New Tork, U.S.A. | 
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REMOVAL. 
THEODORE B. STARR, 


of the late firm of 


STARR & MARCUS, 
No. 22 John 8t., 


Announces HIS REMOVAL to No, 206 Fifth 
Avenue, Madison Square, where the new 
Warerooms are now open for inspection. The busi- 
ness will be devoted, as in the past, to the sale of Fine 
Diamonds and other Precious Stones, Rate Pearls, 
Choice Stone Cameos and Intaglios, rich Gold Jewelry, 
Watches, &c.; Fine Clocks, Bronzes, Polished Brass 
Goods, Objects of Art, and the Silverware of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING com- 
PANY, of which he fs now the sole agent for the 
Retail Department in this City, 


No, 206 FIFTH AVENUE, 
MADISON SQUARE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mz, 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Starz & Manovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
will be offered at our established prices. 

Our salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


GORHAM MFG 60, 


Silversmiths, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 
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An Appropriate Holiday Gift 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Distionary. 


Contains 18,000 Me <p hht a ne. 
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THE TURKISH SOLDIERY. 


Press of other matter more interesting to read- 
ers in this part of the world than any detailed ae- 
count of what concerns either Turk or Russian 
has for some time not only crowded war pictures 
out of the Weekly, but also pushed what slight 


J) 


and at once enjoys the delights of paradise. | rather than the servants of the Sultan 


When the Ottomans first overran the fruitful 
provinces of Southern Europe, they gave to the 
vanquished the choice between death, conversion 
to the creed of their conquerors, or submission 
with the payment of tribute. The soil which was 
conquered belonged by the doctrine of the Koran 
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There- 
fore, in order to check their excesses, successive 
Sultans raised and gradually increased a standing 
army apart from the Janizaries, and in 1826, when 
the latter revolted, Sultan ManMovp was in a po- 
sition to vanquish them. He destroyed them as 
an organized body, and dispersed those who were 




















mention could be made of war subjects into the 
limited space which we are able to afford to our 
Last week, however, we returned 
to the subject so far as to give a portrait of the 
celebrated Turkish general Osman Pasna, who 
Plevna against 
On this 
page we give an engraving of a Bashi-Bazouk, 
which may serve in a general manner to show 
the stalwart, determined style of warrior that 


news record. 


so long held the fortress of 
Russians without and famine within. 
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Turkey holds in such numbers among her irreg- 
ular troops. 

The Turkish Empire owes the success with 
which it has combated the advance of an army 
rastly superior in numbers, better paid, and bet- 
ter equipped, chiefly to the natural fighting qual- 
ities of her soldiers. The fact is that religion, 
which is, after all, the strongest governing power 
in the world, lies at the very root of the Turkish 
military service. The basis of the whole Turkish 
conscription is the doctrine of the Koran, The 
thought of a Jehad, or holy war, is the life-blood 
that flows in the veins of a Turkish army; and 





the great principle which makes the Turkish sol- 
dier brave in battle is that if he falls with his 
face to the enemy, he djes a martyr to his creed, 


to the Sultan, the vicegerent of God. 


fight for the spread of their religion. 


support the soldiers of the faith. 
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The Moslems 
themselves were not to till the land, but were to 
Thus noth- 
ing suited them better than that a large portion 
of the inhabitants of a conquered country should 
refuse to accept the faith of Monammen, and re- 
main as agriculturists and payers of tribute to 
Those submit 
ting were called “ Rayahs ;” and while it was their 
duty to pay a capitation and a land tax, the duty 


not slain. 
remained to the Sultan only the nucleus of a 


standing army which had been used for their 


suppression, and this at a time when the outbreak 
of war with Russia was imminent. Then it was 
that Sultan Manmovup endeavored to form a reg- 
ular army upon the European system, himself 
directing the drill of his troops. Mo ttke thus 
describes the results of his efforts: 

| “The novelty of these measures, the opposition 


The Janizaries thus disposed of, there 
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the dislike of the Turks to the service, their close 
quarters in the overcrowded barracks, their vices, 
and the wretched hospital arrangements, made 
sad havoc in their ranks, so that new levies were 
constantly required. The army, therefore, was 
composed of men disciy lined after the Europe 
an fashion, wearing Russian jackets and Turkish 
trousers, with Tartar saddles and French stirrups 
and English sabres. It consisted of Timariots 
or troops giving feudal service: of troops of the 
line, whose service was for life; and of militia, 
who served only a term of vears, of whom the 
leaders were re cruits and the recruits mere chil- 
dren. The system of organization was French, 
and the instructors were men from all parts .of 
Europe. The splendid appearance, the beautiful 
arms, the reckless bravery, of the former Moslem 




















A TURKJSH OUTPOST, 


of the Moslems was to receive taxes and to figut 
for Islam, This was in effect a feudal system ; 
for just as in Europe the plan of raising levies 
at the outbreak of war gave place to a system of 
small standing armies, so under the rule of the 
Sultans a special standing army grew up. The 
corps of Janizaries was recruited chiefly from the 
children of Christian Rayahs, taken from their 
families when very young, and brought up in the 
Mussulman faith. They it was who carried the 
victorious standard of the Prophet to Belgrade, 
to Constantinople, and to the walls of Vienna. 
In course of time the Janizaries attained very 
large proportions, and took the form of a corpo- 
ration rather than of:a large fighting body. They 
became unruly, and wished to be the masters 





tucy encountered, the necessity for immediate ac- | hordes, had disappeared; but yet this new army 
had one quality which placed it above the numer- 


tion, and the want of time, caused every thing to 
be hurried. Among his own followers Sultan 
Maumovp found no one enlightened man to aid 
him with his counsel—all had to be done by means 
of foreigners and by the Sultan’s own fron will. 

The recruits were seized in their villages, often 

carried in chains to Constantinople, and there 

kept as prisoners. There was an utter lack of | 
intelligent native officers, and religious prejudice 
stood in the way of employment of foreigners. 
The Rayahs were excluded from the military serv- 
ice, The youngest men were selected from among 
the Moslems, in the hope that they would sooner 
get accustomed to the tiresome constraint of dis- 
cipline and remain longest in the service, But 


ous host which in former times 


the Porte could 


summon to the field—it obeyed.’ 


The army thus formed was broken to pieces 


by the war of 1828 and 1829. After the peace 
of Adrianople the work of reconstruction began 


again: but the army of the Ottoman Empire still 
retained its great characteristic, that it was con 
posed of men of the Mussulman faith alon 
Christians being rigidly excluded from servi 

the ranks, While the Mussulmans gave to t 


state their personal s¢ rvice as warriors 


the Chris 


tians paid a “haradsch,” or poll-tax, Aft 


war of the Crimea, when the great pow: 


prove tl 


| pressure on the Porte to improve the condition 
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of its Christian subjects, a decree was issued pro- 
viding for the extension of military service to all 
subjects of the Porte, irrespective of their re- 
ligious belief, but from the date of its issue it 


was evaded. Although a fixed number of Chris- 


tians was by this order drawn yearly, the men 
were never enrolled, and an annual tax was im- 
posed upon the Christians in place of military 
service. This tax, called the “ bedel,” constituted 


in reality a compulsory exemption by purchase, 
and the Porte justified its action by saying that 
the Christian population was not disposed to ac- 
cept military service. Thus in reality the pre- 
tended admission of the Christians to the army 
became merely an excuse for the imposition of a 
new tax. Admission to the military schools was 
refused them, and the only step taken to carry 
out the provisions of the decree was the raising 
of one cavalry brigade, chiefly Poles and Bulga- 
rians. 

The Turkish army is divided into the Nizam, 
or standing army, the Ihtiat, or first reserve, the 
Redif, or second reserve (in two classes), and the 
Mustahfiz, or territorial militia. The period of 
service is for twenty years, viz., in the Nizam 
four years for infantry, five for cavadry and artil- 
lery; the men then pass to the Ihtiat, where they 
complete their six years of service; from that to 
the Redif, where they serve for three years in 
each class; and finally, for eight years, to the 
Mustahfiz. For purposes of recruiting, the coun- 
try is divided into seven military districts, or 
“ordu,” corresponding with the seven corps of 
the army. All men from the age of twenty-one 
to twenty-four are liable to conscription, and draw 
lots each year during that time. If they escape 
each conscription, they are at once drafted into 
the Redif, and escape service in the Nizam. The 
conseription takes place under the superintend- 
ence of a mixed civil and military commission. 
The mollahs or priests, the judges, and the mem- 


bers of the Ulema or law guild are exempted by 
law; so are those physically unfit for service, and 
those who are the only support of aged parents. 
All others are liable to conscription, exemption 


hy purchase being allowed in time of peace; the 
price before the outbreak of the present war was 
fixed at 5000 piastres. Until the immense losses 
lately suffered by the Turks compelled the Porte 
to avail itself of all the resources of the empire, 


the inhabitants of Constantinople, of Crete, of 
Scutari in Albania, of large districts of Asia Mi- 
nor and Arabia, Syria and Kurdistan, were ex- 
empt from furnishing recruits. 

The volunteers form a most important branch 


of the Turkish service. They are all cavalry, 
and for the most part are furnished by the Arabs. 
Their organization is tribal, under their own 


chiefs, who maintain in the field that same rough 
discipline by which the tribes are governed at all 


times. Their services are only to be procured 
with the consent of their chiefs; and there is no 
doubt that as irregular cavalry, for purposes of 
scouting, foraging, and harassing an enemy’s 
convoys, they render invaluable service.’ The 
greatest number of irregular troops that Turkey 
ever raised was during the Crimean war, when 
40,000 Bashi-Bazouks and 10,000 volunteers were 
in the field. The Zaptiehs, or police, are also an 
important body of men. They are well-regulated, 
and to a great extent recruited from the best 
troops of the regulararmy. The men of the regi- 
ments at Constantinople are selected from the 
best non-commissioned officers of the army, in 
order to form a superior force for the capital. 
The officers of the Turkish army form almost 
two distinct classes, the one composed of men 


risen from the ranks, and the other of pupils 
from the military school. Among the officers 
from the ranks are to be found many thorough 
soldiers, with good knowledge of regular work, 
and of such tacties as are used in the Turkish 


army. But no matter what the service they may 
have seen, or how talented they may bé as offi- 
cers, they can never hope to rise to a higher 
rank than that of captain, unless, either by 
bribery or family connection, they can insure the 
cood word of some one in high places. Promo- 
tion is said to be given regimentally up to the 
rank of captain; but this is often interfered with, 
and the promotion really rests in the hands of 
the commander of the corps, a pasha probably 
selected, at the instance of some court favorite, 
by the clique that govern at Constantinople. 
The officers from the ranks look down upon the 


military school officers as unpractical and inexpe- 
rienced; the officers from the military school, in 
return, consider them ignorant and unfitted to 
share their society. The junior officers fall back 
for companionship upon their non-commissioned 
officers and men, while their general or colonel 


ireats them as if they were menials. 
Che rates of pay in the Turkish army are simply 


nominal, no man under the rank of colonel hav- 
ing for many years received any pay, except by 
fitful iustallments, the amount of which apparent- 
ly bears no relation to that which by regulation 


he would be entitled to receive. The dress of the 
soldiery is neat and serviceable, but of late the 
carcity of money has prevented its being renew- 
ed among the bulk of the army. Infantry, cav- 
alry, and artillery soldiers alike wear a fez, a blue 
jacket, and waistcoat trimmed with red, a scarlet 

~h round the waist, trousers wide to the middle 
f the calf and then tight as a gaiter, over which, 
in the cavalry, is drawn a boot of soft untanned 
leather, The infantry wear gaiters and shoes, 
aud iu the field sandals of sheep-skin laced over 
the feet. The rations of the troops are on a very 


liberal scale in times of peace, and in war it is 
the inte tion that they shall be doubled; but the 
pervading system of peculation and corrupt con- 
tracts makes the food, even in peaceful times, 


generally of wre tched quality, while in war the 
transport and Commissariat arrangements are so 


defective that the men are at times almost with- 
out the necessaries of life. On the other hand, a 
certain amount of pillage of the Giaour will ever 


be allowed to the Turkish soldier, 
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CHAPTER L. 
CLEAR SKY LAND. 

Ovr readers may ask, Where is Arcadia, land 
of clear skies? We reply, Wherever the pluck 
and energy of the Anglo-Saxon race have made 
a new home far away from the Old World. Let 
us begin, then, with morning in Clear Sky Land. 
The sun has crossed the sea all over the way 
from smoky Liverpool; the rain was beginning 
when he left that city, so that he sank into the 
ocean making athwart the turbid sky murky rain- 
bows bleared by the smoke, which had one foot 
in Birkenhead and the other over Aigburth. He 
went at his usual pace, having no occasion to 
hurry, straight across the North Atlantic, regard- 
less of a gale of wind and a storm of driving 
cloud. They were right in his teeth too, all the 
way, so that he never saw, except at brief inter- 
vals, any of the great mail-steamers, facing the 
wind as boldly as himself, and as resolutely mak- 
ing steady way in the teeth of those great waves 
which swept at their will adown the open decks. 
Nor did he see—which was a pity for them—the 
passengers making themselves as comfortable as 
circumstances at sea permit in the deck saloon, 
rolled in wraps, propped up and jammed between 
table and wall, reading, telling yarns, smoking, 
playing cards, or even singing songs; while out- 
side, the officers, holding on to the ropes that ran 
along the bulwarks, plashed about in great boots, 
keeping one eye night and day always fixed on 
the compass, which hung midmast-high aft, to 
keep the good ship on her right course. Beneath 
the sun lay an endless gray bank of cloud which 
never lifted for two thousand miles and more, 
and beneath the cloud lay a broad gray sea which 
never brightened, for lack of the sunshine, but 
kept on rolling aimlessly great gray waves, which 
sulkily hurled themselves against the bows, and 
then, having effected nothing, sank down behind 
the conquering craft, and left their neighbors to 
make the next attack. The porpoises, who had 
no heart to play in such gloom of sea and sky, 
separated, not without temper, and some went 
straightway to the Mediterranean—which is, aft- 
er all, the happiest place for your quiet, stay-at- 
home porpoise—and there they swam about the 
bows of the great troop ships; some went north 
to see the seals; some went south and got to the 
antarctic circle, where they made most impor- 
tant south polar discoveries, which they have 
not yet sent to the papers; one started for En- 
gland, but got into difficulties somewhere about 
Oban, where they caught him and sent him to 
London. There a fish-monger put him on his 
marble counter, with a label over him, “ What is 
it?” and when he could be kept no longer, the 
fish-monger’s second young man carried him to 
the shop of an enterprising person who adver- 
tised that he sold things made out of porpoise- 
skins. And, for the mere look of the thing, 
that enterprising person was bound to buy him, 
though he had never seen a porpoise before, and 
did not know what to do with a porpoise. Final- 
ly, when he got grewsome, the person was fain to 
bury him secretly in the back garden. Even the 
gulls, too, though nearly every thing that was 
cooked for dinner was thrown overboard because 
most of the passengers were sick and could not 
eat, grew tired of so much wind and rain, and 
after a thousand miles or so gradually dropped 
astern and got back to Ireland, a little sorry to 
lose the generous diet, but winded, though in 
good condition, by reason of the exercise. 

When, after his long journey, the sun rose 
upon Clear Sky Land, the creatures in the forest 
naturally woke up first. There were the squirrel 
and the chipmunk, who always sleep with one 
eye open ; the marten, an early riser by deliberate 
choice; the beaver, always weighed down with 
responsible work; the minks, who get their work 
done early, so as to be out of the way of the 
trapper—every creature is bound to take care 
of his own skin; the white fox, for similar rea- 
sons, and with an eye to poultry; the moose, who 
is a light sleeper; and the bear, who is a hungry 
creature, and takes his breakfast as early as he 
can get it. 

And then the birds woke up—there are not 
many birds in Clear. Sky Land—and began to 
forage for flies, of which there are plenty. And 
the flies, who are an unsuspicious, and even a 
confiding folk, woke up and prepared to enjoy 
themselves in the sun. Those who escaped the 
birds had a good time all day. 

Lastly, the people in the villages and farms got 
up too, rubbed their eyes, wondered what their 
dreams had been about, and dressed themselves 
with more care than usual, because it was the 
great day of the year—the day of the Agricultu- 
ral Exhibition. And then- cattle lowed, sheep 
bells rang, cocks crowed, turkeys gobbled, ducks 
quacked, donkeys cleared their throats melodi- 
ously, and another day began. 

It is a land of lakes as well as of clear skies. 
They lie stretching out loving arms to each oth- 
er, scattered thick over the face of the country. 
They are all alike in being wondrous beautiful, 
and all different in that the loveliness of every 
one is distinct and personal, like the loveliness of 
a woman, but each with the characteristics of her 
kind. One does not get the thick lips of Nigritia 
in the homesteads of Circassia, or the date-palms 
of Africa in the lakes of Arcadia, But some are 
studded with islets, each a rising mound, on 
which the hemlock and the maple stand side by 
side with pine and tamarisk. On these islets are 
the wigwams of Indians; on the shores are their 





brown children playing; among the waters run 
in and out, or lie lazily floating, the birch canoes 
of those of the yellow-skins who have yet energy 
enough left to go fishing. Some are broad sheets 
of placid water; some are narrow and winding 
as Windermere ; all are fringed with forest, like 
Grasmere. Behind the shore rise the low hills 
with their woods yet untouched. There a solemn 
silence reigns, unbroken, save rarely, even by the 
voice of bird; few settlements have yet been 
planted in that forest primeval. The pine and 
the hemlock share the ground with the maple. 
Clear Sky Land calls aloud for men. Look again 
at the forest as you glide beneath it in the little 
country-made steamer. It is late autumn, yet 
the foliage of the under-wood is as bright and as 
fresh as the foliage of early June in an English 
wood, Look deeper, search for the sombre 
shades of the European forests. There are none. 
It is the characteristic of an Arcadian forest that 
it is all bright throughout, as if the sun shone 
quite through the leaves overhead, and the tops 
of the trees were transparent. It is like a scene 
of fairy-land. When the Prince Simplice, in the 
story, retired from his father’s court, and lived in 
a glade, where he learned the speech of insect, 
bird, beast, and tree, it was here he came, and 
here that he met the Naiad of his fate. You 
have never seeri any theatrical scene, even at 
Drury Lane, half so sweet, half so touching in the 
green brightness of its coloring, as the forest 
that borders the lake. See, again, the steamer 
has left the latter, and turned her bows up a riv- 
er where the trees come down to the edge of the 
bank. We go very slowly, and, but for the dip 
of the wheels, silently—on either side the gleam- 
ing forest. You think, perhaps, that you have 
seen nature elsewhere at her best as a colorist; 
you have recollections of tropical sunrises, of 
Italian evenings, of African skies, of Atlantic 
sunsets; you remember the peaks of the Tyrol, 
the passes of the Alps: well, own that this forest 
surpasses all, The under-wood is nm and 
bright with a sunshine which must be wholly due 
to the imaginary tint of the trees; but above, the 
maple leaves have changed their color and are 
transformed. They are crimson, they are scarlet, 
they are ruby red, they are a deep, rich, golden 
yellow, they are brown edged with red, they are 
purple—they are of every hue and tinge that the 
eye of painter has conceived or the hand of nature 
executed. And now the sun lifts his head above 
the opposite bank, and they spring into life and 
light, like a statue touched by the finger of a god. 

The steamer groans and backs and plunges, 
and finally fetches up alongside of a little wooden 
pier. All may get out, and let us make the best 
way we can to Dee Bank, where the exhibition of 
this year is to be held. 

An empty saw-mill, newly built over a stream 
of rushing water. Beyond the mill a wooden 
bridge; above the bridge a fall of water over 
moss-grown bowlders—did I explain that it is a 
land of falls, as well as of clear skies and sunny 
lakes ?—above the fall, forest, labyrinthine, many- 
colored; at right hand, forest; at left hand, for- 
est; before and behind, forest—on every side 
but one, and on that side is the settlement of Dee 
Bank. There is a township of half a dozen 
houses; they are frame houses, built of wood, 
and standing round an irregular sort of place, 
the most prominent structure being the school. 
There is one large meadow wholly cleared, and 
there are fields beyond, where the black stumps 
are thick upon the ground. There are not many 
fields, because Dee Bank is a small settlement ; 
there are many stumps because it is a new settle- 
ment. No doubt if we visit Dee Bank again in 
twenty years, we shall find a population of as 
many thousands as there are now hundreds. 
There will be half a dozen churches ; there will be 
a daily paper; there will be great hotels. At 
present this territory is laying the foundations of 
her future. She has her lakes, her rivers, her 
falls, her unrivalled beauty; she has already her 
scanty population of hardy and thrifty yeomen. 
She is to be the mother of many, and the pro- 
ducer of much; she should be represented like 
Diana of the Ephesians, many-breasted. At pres- 
ent it must be owned that the black stumps give 
the country an unfinished look, as if the people 
had just moved in, or had been having a univers- 
al washing-day, so that they had had no time to 
tidy up and fix things neat. 

The big lumber mill was turned into an exhi- 
bition-house. On the ground-floor you look out 
upon the waters of the river, which are dashing 
themselves about among the poles in a great rage 
at the prospect of having to do real steady work 
when this mill begins. On the first floor are the 
exhibits arranged in seemly order, while the 
judges go round to assign the prizes. There are 
butter, cheese, and bread; there is maple sugar ; 
there are preserves; there is work in knitting, 
sewing, and spinning; there are vegetables— 
enormous pumpkins, great wealth of carrots, 
potatoes, and turnips; there are barrels of great 
tomatoes—things which no Arcadian can resist, 
whether raw or. cooked; and there are barrels 
upon barrels of grain. 

The judges go round with anxious faces; this 
is real business. The land is, as it were, on trial. 
Shall Red River boast because of her grain? 
Look here—and here. Saw man ever finer vege- 
tables, bigger pumpkins, more beautiful toma- 
toes? Can the whole world produce better ap- 
ples? Go to. 

The ladies follow, judging the household work. 
Not only the land, but the house also, is on its 
trial. As they go slowly round, making notes, 
their faces grow more cheerful. In Clear Sky 
Land, they seem to say, the girls can hold their 
own against any in the old country. Saw ever 
woman a finer pair of knitted socks? Can there 
be broidery more beautiful and more useful than 
this child’s garment ? 

Outside, more business. They are judging cat- 
tle, horses, pigs, and farming implements. The 
young men are there, serious and thoughtful, 





and with them the old. This is no play-time 
of idle villagers. There are no laborers leaning 
against posts anxious for beer-time. Every one 
is interested, because every one has a personal 
stake in the friendly contest. He who is worst- 
ed may learn a wrinkle from the conqueror. It 
is a game of real earnest, in which the last great 
prize open to all is—fortune and comfort. You 
may look at the men. There is a Lowlander; he 
was a shepherd to the Marquis of Very-broad- 
acres; his ancestors were yeomen of Scotland, 
but the land has long since gone; he is a hard- 
headed Scot, with high cheek-bones and a long 
square chin. Dollars are ringing in that man’s 
pocket already. Yet it is not five years since 
he came over, a man without a penny; he saved 
fifty pounds in eighteen months as a farm labor- 
er; he took up a free-grant plot of land; the 
next year he wrote for his girl to come over to 
him; and now he is a substantial man. The 
next man to him is a Somersetshire lad; he 
brought money over with him—not much, but 
some. He bought a cleared farm, and he grows 
beef for the London market. Some day he will 
be rich. And wherever they came from, what- 
ever they were, they are now hard-handed, hard- 
headed farmers, who neglect no chance and 
spare themselves no toil, catch at every new in- 
vention, try every kind of crop, and are deter- 
mined, since the land of clear skies has to be 
planted, to clear away its fairy forests where the 
sunshine sleeps in the leaves, so that it shall be 
changed into the land of sweet fields, the garden 
and glory of Arcadia. 

They are not well dressed. Even their best 
friends will at once admit so much. Professor 
Teufelsdrockh would have found but small food 
for reflection in the raiment of these backwoods- 
men, Every kind of serviceable garb, except 
what the Americans call store clothes and stove- 
pipe hats. As for the hats, indeed, all the old 
hats of all the world—even the old hats from the 
Jews’ quarters in Poland—must surely go out to 
Arcadia. There is no accounting for the ex- 
treme badness of the hats and their incredible 
age. It is (which makes this fact the more re- 
markable) a new country; and yet—and yet— 
surely that honest fellow there, who has just won 
the first prize for pigs, must have traded away his 
own hat for that of some early settler from New 
Amsterdam—which is now New York—who has 
found his way to the backwoods, and found it so 
peaceful, so pleasant,so free from care, that he 
has never taken the trouble to die. Or perhaps 
the Wandering Jew has passed this way, there 
were so many bad hats got together in our col- 
lection of men. Only one young fellow of the 
whole assemblage can claim to be fairly well 
roofed. He might pass muster at a meet, so 
neat, so well dressed in serviceable corduroys, 
stout boots, and many-pocketed coat, is he. That 
is John Pomeroy, son of Mrs. Pomeroy, and 
nephew of Mr. Burdacomb, reeve of Sheridan 
Town. His is the best buggy, his are the best 
train of plough-horses, his is the best bull. And 
it is his mother who gets the first prize for butter. 

This young man is four-and-twenty years of 
age. He is six feet high, and his shoulders are 
broad and square; his face has not that full- 
blown rosiness about it which belongs to a 
healthy young Englishman of his own age; the 
clear dry air has toned him down; his cheeks 
are thinner; his limbs are more slender, but not 
the less strong. In his hands an axe is as light 
as a penknife, and lops off great boughs as a 
lady would trim a rose-bush. His chest is deep ; 
his voice is deep; he walks as one who has no 
fear or trouble in his mind; his face has yet the 
seal of innocence upon it, because he has never 
seen a town—except once when he went to Wel- 
lington, and found himself in that metropolis al- 
most stifled by the houses. His hazel eyes are 
clear; his step is long and elastic. Happy the 
woman who calls such a lad her son; happier 
still the girl who calls such a man her lover. 

Mr. Stephen Burdacomb, his uncle, is one of 
the judges. When his nephew’s cattle are 
brought up he shakes his head, and will not give 
them any prize, and then the crowd assign him 
the prize by acclamation. He is a substantial 
farmer; dollars have accrued to him; he is reeve 
of his township; and he is very greatly respect- 
ed, partly because he is successful, partly be- 
cause he is reputed to be so wise, partly because 
he is a man of very, very few words. Nature has 
given him the faculty of work, which is an in- 
valuable profession by itself, especially in Arca- 
dia; nature has also given him an unerring eye 
for the points of a cow, the qualities of a pig, 
and the value of a farm-horse. He knows land 
intimately, so to speak, and can read off its capa- 
bilities as if out of a book. But he has pre- 
served his old rusticity; he looks, walks, and 
speaks like the small farmer he was in England ; 
and he very seldom speaks, because speech is a 
trouble to him. Nature denied him the power of 
expression ; she made him, save for the few hun- 
dred words required for the farm life, dumb ; and 
by the time John Pomeroy left school, which was 
at fifteen, there was nothing about the place that 
he could not manage as well as any grown man. 

It is half past twelve. There is a general 
movement, with a universal look of increased se- 
riousness, in the direction of one of the houses 
in the township. It means dinner. At this or- 
dinary all dine together, taking turns in batches 
one after the other. There is no distinction of 
rank to observe—there are no masters and no 
servants, because all are in the same land of yeo- 
men. Dinner of roast beef, with huckleberry 
pie and apple pie; dinner for five hundred men, 
all true English-born, with the extraordinary and 
amazing fact that there was no beer. Imagine a 
collection of hungry Englishmen contentedly sit- 
ting down to dinner without beer! Instead they 


had tea, or milk, or water; but mostly tea. Actu- 
ally nothing to drink at Dee Bank at all; and not 
a single enterprising publican to run up a booth, 
and make men stupid with fiery whiskey and 
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adulterated beer. Not a place within ten miles 
where a drop of any thing can be got. It seems 
sad to us, dwellers in a foggy climate, but we 
need not waste our pity. They want in Clear 
Sky Land neither sympathy nor beer. The sharp 
and bracing air; the plenty and perfection of 
their food ; the habit, without the pledge, of tem- 
perance—all these together make them content- 
ed, though they never see wine or whiskey. And 
for appetites—but watch the guests if you would 
understand what feeding means. Quick, neat- 
handed Phillis, another plateful here, as large a 
slice as the ox can boast; more potatoes—saw 
one ever mealier ones ?—more cabbage and more 
beans for Tom, who is looking about him with 
wistful eyes; another square foot or so of fat 
and lean for Jack; a cubic six inches or there- 
abouts, with a bit of the brown corner, for Har- 
ry; more tomatoes ; more apple pie, and the sugar 
this way; huckleberry pie for ten, if you please ; 
more bread, plenty of bread; more tea for every 
body. A great, a Gargantuan feast; and at six 
o'clock it will be done all over again, for this is a 
land of plenty, and every body is always hungry. 

We do not talk much during the dinner, be- 
cause we sit down to eat. After we have eaten 
we go back and talk more—we talk with the 
girls, who are here in force, neat and smart, be- 
cause girls are girls all the world over. We dis- 
cuss with them the chances of the winter; what 
private theatricals we shall have; where we shall 
get the best toboggining; what sledging parties 
we shall get up; and what dances. For we are 
fond of amusements in Clear Sky Land, and our 
favorite amusements are acting and dancing. 
Summer is work-time, in winter we play. Then 
we have the glorious days of sharp, clear frost, 
with never a breeze to stir the branches in the 
forest, day after day, week after week, bright, 
still, and cold; when, without, we warm ourselves 
with farm-work and wood-cutting, and within, the 
stove keeps all the house, day and night, snug and 
comfortable. It will soon be upon us, the win- 
ter; already the maples are brightening for one 
last effulgent burst of color before they drop their 
leaves, and then the snow will come and the leaves 
will fall. 

Toward the afternoon the stir and bustle grow 
quieter. The last prizes have been adjudged, the 
last animal has been walked round for inspection. 
There is already the beginning of the homeward 
move; carts, buckbacks, buggies, and all kinds 
of wonderful vehicles are brought out; horses 
are harnessed, and party after party driven away, 
until Dee Bank is left in its wonted solitude, and 
the half dozen folk who live there always can be- 
gin to talk of the wonderful day they have had. 
North, east, south, and west, the people plunge 
into the long lanes of greenery, and disappear. 
Every opening where blackened stumps show a 
settlement takes one of the carriages off the rough 
and uneven road; presently they cease to pass, 
and the squirrel and the chipmunk begin again to 
run races along the silent path. 

You will see no such gathering as this in the 
old country. These are the pioneers of a great 
future. Look on them with respect. These gray 
and grizzled men, with the steadfast eyes and 
grave faces, are those who have wrested the 
fruits of the earth from jealous nature, who 
wanted to keep all the place for her beautiful 
maples. This exhibition at Dee Bank, poor as it 
would seem at Islington, represents the result of 
fifteen years’ toil. Remember that these men 
have inherited nothing and created every thing. 
They came to the forest with an axe in their hand, 
to plant themselves among the tangled under- 
wood, each in his place. They have cut down 
the trees ; planted, sowed, reaped ; cut down more 
trees; built houses, churches, and schools ; made 
roads, and founded cities. These sacks of golden 
grain, these splendid fruits, this generous wealth 
of vegetables, and flowers, and garden growth— 
it is all absolutely the work of their own hands. 
There is something touching in the simple pride 
which such a settler feels in such work. He 
must be a real man who has made such a home 
for himself, where before him was only a home 
for the she-bear and her cubs. 

The last to go are Stephen Burdacomb and John 
Pomeroy. Without speaking, the older man steps 
into his nephew’s light buggy. 

“Coming home with me, uncle ?” says John. 

“ Ay, lad,” he replies, slowly. Then he takes 
the straw out of his mouth, and, as if making a 
real plunge into action, throws it away. “She 
wrote to me,” he began. 

“ Ay! my mother ?” 

“ And she said that she hev a thing to say to 
you.” Here he stopped, and thought much harder 
than ever he had thought before in all his life. 
It was an effort to find expression, not a struggle 
after facts. “It’s been bore in upon me lately— 
last Sunday it was bore in upon me that—that 
massive, as you'd say it was a barrel of apples. 
In church, too. So when she said that she hev 
a thing to say to you, and when I knew what that 
thing must surely be, I said to my old woman—I 
up and said, after dinner on Sunday morning—‘I 
stand by Mary throughout. If Mary tells the boy, 
1 must be there too for to stand by her. John 
Pomeroy,’ I said—meanin’ you, my lad, and no 
other—‘ he’s a fine boy and well grown, and never 
said nor done other than what is right. But he 
don’t know this, and when he does know it, I 
must be there to stand by Mary. Blood,’ I says 
to my old woman, ‘is thicker than water. She’s 
the only sister I’ve got, and I’m bound to stand 
by her.’” 

John Pomeroy listened to this speech, which, 
what with the depth of the ruts and the height 
of the bowlders, and occasional gaps in the cor- 
duroy road, was much interrupted, as the speak- 
er, clutching to the back of the seat, was shaken 
and bumped about. 

“Got a thing to say, uncle ?” he replied, calmly, 
for the announcement affected him but slightly. 
Young men like John Pomeroy, who have more 
of what Americans call “the vices,” are not al- 





ways nervously expecting something bad to hap- 
pen; and, besides, he knew his uncle’s ponderous 
manner of speech, and the solemn introduction of 
the subject did not at all alarm him. 

“ Got a thing to say, uncle? Very well; I shall 
be very glad to hear any thing that you and my 
mother have got to tell me. I say, uncle, she will 
be real astonished at the aged bull’s prize. Well, 
the place isn’t Bow Park, that is quite certain ; 
but if they’ve got finer cattle any where else—ex- 
cept Bow Park-—than ours, I'd like to get up early 
in the morning and go and visit that place. Hallo! 
Hold up, uncle. I'll mend this road to-morrow. 
That was a deep one. Here we are.” 

A homestead in Clear Sky Land. A farm-house 
and a farm-yard. The house is built of wood, and 
it is painted white, with green jalousies. It is 
a house of two stories, with high-pitched roof. 
There is a flower garden and a kitchen-garden ; 
there is a lawn in front, not quite so trim as a 
lawn would be in England; behind the garden is 
the forest ; and on either side of the house stretch 
the acres that this stalwart young fellow, now un- 
hitching his horse, has cleared of trees, save their 
stumps, has ploughed, sowed, and reaped, nearly 
all with his own hands. 

A lady comes to the door at sound of the voices. 
Her hands are rough with work; her dress is 
homely ; but her face has upon it the seal that 
belongs toa gentlewoman. Her brother, Stephen 
Burdacomb, is of the earth, a son of the soil ; she, 
like him in face, is spiritualized, as one who has 
thoughts above the soil. She touches her son 
upon the arm, and looks up in his face with a lit- 
tle smile, as if contentment were upon her when 
she saw him come home again. 

“Supper is ready, John. Come in, Stephen— 
come in, both of you.” 

More beefsteaks and tomato sauce; more ap- 
ple pie; hot cakes and rolls; more tea. 

After supper John Pomeroy made up the stove, 
gave his uncle a pipe, and sat down beside his 
mother. 

“ Now, mother, you’ve got something to tell me.” 

She began to tremble violently. 

Quoth Stephen Burdacomb: “ Me to stand by 
you always. Let the lad know.” 

“ Four-and-twenty years ago,” Mrs. Pomeroy be- 
gan—*“ four-and-twenty long years ago, when you 
were only a month old, John dear, we sailed from 
Liverpool for this country—Stephen, and your 
aunt Esther, and their two daughters, and I, and 
you in my arms.” 

“ Yes, mother, I know.” 

“We told the people in the boat, and we told 
the people when we landed, that I was a widow. 
But I was not, my son—oh! I was not, and I am 
not now !” 

“What do you mean, mother?” The young 
man’s face hardened a little, and she shrank for 
a moment. 

“ Easy, lad,” said Stephen. 
out.” 

“ We quarrelled, my husband and I,” she went 
on. “ What we quarrelled about does not matter. 
I have tried all these years to persuade myself 
that it was my fault; but I can not, John—I can 
not. We quarrelled so badly that we separated— 
only for a time, I thought. But he came after 
me, a week later, and he said the most cruel, the 
most unfounded, the most wicked things.” Here 
she broke down. 

“Stand by your mother, boy,” murmured 
Stephen. 

“ And I told him that nothing, nothing should 
ever bring me back to his roof again. I left him. 
I went home to Stephen. I heard nothing more 
from my husband, and six months later you were 
born. And then we came away. He never knew, 
he does not know now, that he has a son. He 
does not know that he has a wife living. He has 
lived alone ever since I left him, and I know not 
whether he repents or whether he has hardened 
his heart.” 

John laid his hand upon hers. 

“Tt is for your own sake, John, that I have 
told you the story. Tell me, my dear, that you 
believe in your mother’s innocence.” 

“Elseways,” said Stephen, “there is no good 
in having a mother, and you'd best ha’ been born 
without,” 

John did not answer, at first, but he pressed 
her hand. 

“T must try as well,” he said, after a pause, 
“to forgive my father.” 

“The time is come,” she said, “ when you must 
cross over and tell him. He has left the old 
place, and is living now in London, and he is re- 
puted to be wealthy. In your own interests, you 
ought to see him.” 

“T do not want his money,” said John, hotly. 

“And it is your duty, my son. I shall give 
you papers sent to me six or seven years ago, 
which will establish in his mind the fact that he 
was made a dupe, by a wicked man, of his own 
suspicions. You will give them to him when you 
tell him who you are.” 

John got up and walked about the room. They 
were all silent for a space. Then he said, as if 
his mind was made up, 

“ And how am I to introduce myself ?” 

“T have thought of that, John. You will go 
under an assumed name; you will take a letter 
to my old friend Eli Ramsden which will tell him 
exactly who you are. It is from him that I hear 
once or twice a year about my husband. He will 
talk to you, and you must make out a plan.” 

“When am I to go?” asked John. 

“You ought to go at once—in a few days. 
You can be best spared during the winter, and 
you will come back to your mother in the spring, 
or as soon as you can, Promise me that, my son.” 

“Yes, mother, I promise.” 

She was silent for a while. 

Then she began to talk to her brother. 

“He will go and see the old farm-house, Ste- 
phen—the dear old farm-house at Moulsey Priors, 
with the sun-dial and the ivy; and the church 
where all the Burdacombs lie buried, and the riv- 
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er, and the orchards. Oh, Stephen, Stephen, shall 
we ever, you and I, go over again to the old coun- 
try?” Because, you see, even in Clear Sky Land, 
there are times when the memory of England 
flies to the heart, and drags the mind, as with 
ropes, to sweet and sad reminiscences of days 
gone by, which seem to have been, but were not, 
always happy. “And I wonder what he is like 
now, after so many years—my poor husband.” 

That is happy which is past. Poor Mrs. Pome- 
roy looked back upon the brief days of her wed- 
ded life, with an irascible, suspicious, and exacting 
husband, as if they had been lit up by a perpetual 
lune de miel. She tortured herself sometimes to 
find reasons for the cruel speech and the bitter 
insults which her husband heaped upon her head. 
Always her heart was flying back to the man who 
had injured her; always she regretted her flight 
and her silence; always she fancied that if she 
had remained, her husband would have softened, 
and she would have forgiven—oh! how readily! 
—and all would have been happy. 





CHAPTER IL. 
GREAT ST. SIMON APOSTLE. 


Great Sr. Suwon Apostze is not a church, though 
the name sounds like one; it is a court, and it 
stands behind Carmel Friars, in the very heart 
and centre of the City of London. Once there 
was a church, which, with its grave-yard, occu- 
pied one whole side of the court. The popula- 
tion of the parish, which consisted of an acre and 
a half of ground, dwindled down by degrees to a 
dozen housekeepers, and the congregation of the 
church shrank in like proportion to a quarter of 
that number. Yet when the old church was 
pulled down and offices built on the ground made 
sacred by the knees of many generations of wor- 
shippers, there were not wanting those who mourn- 
ed for its loss, They left a part of the church- 
yard—a little strip of garden ground laid out in 
flower beds, and rejoicing in two trees, which still 
hold forth branches of foliage green in spring, 
black in summer, and yellow in the early autumn. 
Stretching out these arms across the narrow 
court, they touch the dead-wall on one side and 
reach very nearly across to the windows on the 
other. Beneath the large tree lies the last re- 
maining of the old tombstones. As for the oth- 
er monuments recording the birth, death, and 
virtues of so many burgesses and their wives, 
these were all carted away into the wonderful land 
where all forgotten things go, so that the dead 
citizens, whose head-stones might have done to 
countless generations a perpetual service of ad- 
monition, became at one fell swoop utterly for- 
gotten. In spite of their eminent Christian vir- 
tues, they are no more remembered in modern 
London than if they had been so many woad- 
stained early Britons. 

The houses on the left hand of Great St. Simon 
Apostle were three in number; they were large 
and stately houses of Queen Anne’s time, built 
of brick, with flat facade, and without ornament. 
They had porches projecting over the doors, and 
the doors themselves were reached by stone steps. 
Inside, these houses—once the houses of substan- 
tial merchants—possessed broad, deep staircases ; 
their balustrades rich with blackened carvings 
in oak, costly and precious. Now the houses are 
let out into offices. The only house on the right- 
hand side of the court, standing on the site of the 
church, is a newly built set of offices, with pol- 
ished granite pillars, and carvings in quite the 
newest style. Beyond these chambers is the 
church-yard, on the right of which is a great dead- 
wall, the side of some art warehouse; and across 
the road stands a house of three stories of the 
Georgian period, decorated in the middle with a 
shield. The shield is carved with the coat of 
arms of a late Lord Mayor, deceased in this very 
house a hundred years ago. The house is Num- 
ber Five, Great St. Simon Apostle. 

The court opens upon a square or place, part 
of Carmel Friars, closely hemmed in and girt round 
by buildings. A church is there, an old church, 
with a round tower in the corner of the west 
front; the houses have crowded against it, so 
that there is nothing left open but the nave. If 
you were to look in at the door, you would find 
that even the nave is more than the thin congre- 
tion want, because they have bricked up the chan- 
cel, and built themselves a comfortable little chap- 
el inside, with varnished oak walls, within the 
church ; for this is the church of the Dutch, and 
within these oaken walls thus gather every Sunday, 
to hear the Word after their own fashion and in 
their own language, all that remain of the once 
flourishing and prosperous colony of Hollanders. 

There are two or three narrow passages tun- 
nelled in the houses, by which one gets in and 
out of this queer place. If you pass through one, 
under a house over whose door is painted the 
name of a financier and statesman known over all 
the world, you come to another square to which 
this passage is the only entrance. This is a 
square with four houses in it, one on each side. 
They are great stately palaces, where once mer- 
chant princes lived in ostentatious splendor. 
Now one of them is the head-quarters of a small 
City company, and the other three are let out in 
offices. If you go through another passage, or a 
third, or a fourth, you find yourself in one of the 
noisy, crowded arteries of the City. 

All day long and every day, except Sunday and 
Saturday afternoon, Great St. Simon Apostle and 
the square and Carmel Friars are echoing with a 
ceaseless throb of hurrying feet. No one looks 
about him ; no one loiters; no one stops to talk 
and laugh; no one turns his face to right or to 
left. Church and court ; church-yard and trees ; 
old tombstones and flower beds—these are things 
which every body sees every day and never sees 
at all. The mystery of the forgotten past which 
clothes an old city as with a sun-lit cloud for those 
who have eyes to see, is nothing to the men who 
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Their ancestors, slowly toiling, accumulated wealth 
with pain and patience, building up that great 
English name for honesty which some’ of the 
modern merchants are doing their best to destroy. 
Their ancestors lived and died where they work- 
ed; the citizens of London knew each other and 
were known to each other ; the rewards of a la- 
borious life and an unspotted record were the civ- 
ic distinctions which their descendants abandon 
to retail tradesmen; they gathered together on 
Sunday in their City churches, where now the 
ritualist plays at popery and practices forbidden 
pranks to congregations gathered from the sub- 
urbs, or the mild old evangelical drawls his well- 
thumbed sermon to an assemblage of half a doz- 
en. The place is redolent of dead citizens ; if 
the dust of Carmel Friars could speak, it would 
confess that it was once part of dead citizens ; 
and if the ghosts of those old citizens could re- 
visit the place where they lived, the living would 
have no room to stand among the dead. 

But the living are too busy to think of their 
predecessors; only those who do not belong to 
the City can afford the luxurious emotions which 
arise from letting the thoughts flow backward up 
the stream of time. The clerks and the principals 
come at nine and ten, their thoughts intent 6n the 
things of the day. At five they go away, and 
then, as if by magic, these courts grow suddenly 
and entirely still, Quite still. Not a foetfatl; 
not the echo of a voice; not the banging of a 
door. The church itself—the silent old church 
of the Dutchmen—can not be more quiet than 
the court without; and save for a faint rumble 
of wheels which falls softly on the ear in this 
sheltered spot, one might think one’s self in a 
city of the dead, or a city at the early morning, or 
in a city of some theatre erected by the scene- 
painter, and waiting for a crowd of supers to play 
at the imaginary va-et-vient of a crowded street. 

All Sunday, too, save for the bells that bang 
and clash about the city, calling a people that 
are no longer there to hear, and except for the 
few minutes when the Dutchmen walk down the 
flags on their way to and from their service, the, 
court and square are quite still and empty. If, 
there are housekeepers in those great houses, 
they are never seen; if the invisible housekeep- 
ers have friends, they never come to see them; 
if a boy were to rush into one of these courts 
with a shout and a whoop, his voice would 
drop before he got half-way through it, for the 
silence of the place would fall on him, and the 
hollow return, taking up his cry, would send it 
round and round from one wa!l to another, as if 
in every corner were nestied a mocking ghost of 
some boy dead and gone. But no boys ever do 
come, because in that part of the city there are 
no boys. To find them you must go to the other 
side of Bishopsgate Street, where are Houndsditch 
and the Marks and a swarming hive of humans. 

The only thing to be seen about Great St. Simon 
Apostle during this time of calm and rest was the 
figure of a girl. When the evenings were light— 
that is, from April until the end of October—she 
used to glide out from Number Five, the house 
at the end, and pass along the little chureh-vard 
when the last straggler was gone and last office 
shut. Had they known—some of those rollick- 
ing young City blades—what a pearl of beauty 
lay hidden in the upper story of Number Five, I 
think they would not have been in such a mighty 
hurry to huddle their papers in the safe, and be 
off and away to the west, where al! manner of 
pleasures are found. If they had known what 
kind of damsel that was who flitted about Carmel 
Friars, wandered amid the squares, and sometimes 
trusted herself through the tunnels into the streets 
beyond, sure I am that these young knights of the 
Exchange, the gallant brokers, these chivalrous 
limbs of the law, these gay and sparkling young 
financiers, would have lingered, if only to look 
through an office blind in admiration of the face, 
whose beauty even the blurred and dirty win- 
dow could not destroy. Or had they known how, 
on Sunday morning, this maiden might have 
been seen by those adventurous few who forced 
their way thither, sitting on the benches in the 
church among the Dutchmen, herself fairer than 
the fairest tulip among that bulbous race, they 
too might have had heretical yearnings in the 
direction of the Dutch persuasion, and become 
strangers for a time in their spick and span sub- 
urban church. The girl is Lettice Langton. She 
is rather taller than the average height of girls; 
she stoops a little as she walks, but that is from 
walking a great deal alone; her eyes are gener- 
ally cast downward. If those eyes were looking 
you full in the face, you would see that they are 
of a deep blue, full eyes, which are clear, but not 
too bright. And if she held her head upright, az 
she should—because she is as straight as a lance, 
and her figure is as perfect as Diana’s—you would 
notice what a delicately shaped head it is, and 
your eyes would fall upon a face which is marked 
especially by sweetness and purity. There are 
some girls’ faces which bear that expression ha- 
bitually, and never lose a certain haunting shad- 
ow of it, whatever that after-life may be. But 
to bear it as a seal upon the forehead, the mark 
of an ever-present abiding spirit and influence, 
that girl’s mind must be set habitually upon things 
high and noble. 

It is a Saturday afternoon at the end of Octo- 
ber, in the year 1876. Outside the city the day 
is one of those bright autumnal days with a clear 
sky overhead, and a soft mist hanging upon the 
trees; when in the morning myriads of threads, 
dotted with pearls of dew, stretch along the 
hedges, as if the fairies had been having a grand 
washing day, and had forgotten to take down the 
lines; when the last of the flowers are struggling 
against the season, the mignonette, sweet to the 
last, the chrysanthemum, and the aster; when 
the mind rests in the memory of the long sum 
mer, like an old man, placid and calm, in the 
evening of a good day’s work. In the city it 
was nothing but a fine day. i 

That is one great difference between the city 
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and the country There are no g 
tit ns in the climate of the former. It is 
. eit fine or wet, cold or warm, and 
is any thing you please; you care 
nothi hecause whatever else goes on, you are 
tort i buffeted by the east wind, Now, 
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_ t ( half past three o'clock, 
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a footstep in the passages; not one upon the 
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in a tombstone, which only chance, be- 

‘ tood in a good position, preserved from 
tion when the rest were carried away. 

Tl 1 si came slowly down the court, and look- 
ed in at the Dutch church. Within the box-like 
precinet of the modern chapel, a world too nar- 
row for the generous amplitude of the old church, 
the old woman dusting the seats saw the girl in 
t way, and nodded greeting. Then she 


came Gut, and passed hesitatingly along the roof- 


passage to the big street beyond. But that 
V full of } ers-by, with noise of eabs, omni- 
buses 1 carts, which jarred upon her nerves, 
und rather frightened her It was a pity, be- 


had come out with a yearning for the 
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might manage to get to Tower Hill, 
I could see the river, and find a place 
of comparative silence for a Saturday afternoon. 
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To-day she did not feel equal to facing the crowd, 
and erept back, with a sort of shudder, to the 
lence of the Friars And after a moment's 
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pause she takes the passage that leads to the 
four-housed square, and then, dropping into a 
in to walk meditatively round 


Slower step, she beg 


» flags 
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Presently there strolls down one of the pas- 
sages into the Friars a young man, 

It is the same young man whom we saw two 
months ago in Clear Sky Land, the young fellow 
whom they called John Pomeroy, the tallest, 
strongest, and handsomest of the young fellows 
there—the man of twenty-four, who has the broad 
shoulders, the tall limbs, the clear hazel eyes, the 
deep chest, and the deep voice. Add to this— 
you notice it more in England than you would in 
‘America, where it is common—a peculiar fineness 
of feature. The chin is more pointed, the cheek 
straighter, the color lower than would be found 
in an English countryman of healthy type. 

He glances up the court wistfully. Number 
Five is as silent as the rest of the houses. He 
looks into the church, but there is no one there 
except the old woman with the duster, and she 
is anxious to get finished and be off, because the 
shades are already gathering more thickly in the 
gloomy old church, and she remembers that it is 
a place of tombs, where every flag-stone lies above 
adead man, Ghosts in city churches are uncom- 
mon, but they are not unknown, Then the young 
man hesitates, in doubt whether he shall knock 
at the door of Number Five. Then he remem- 
bers the square, and four houses are init. Slow- 
ly walking round the flags, he finds the girl he 


| came to look for. 


She hears his step and lifts her head. See what 
a bright smile of welcome-like ray of sunshine 
lights her eyes as he lifts his hat and stands 
before her—lover-like, submissive. As yet the 
love is all on her side, because he has said no 
word of love, and she has no thought except that 
here is a most noteworthy stranger, providentially 


| dropped from the skies to remove some of the 


dullness of her life. 

“You said,” he began—* you said—that is, I 
hoped—that you might be walking here to- 
day.” 

“T walk here every day,” she said, rather sadly. 

“Every day?” He looked round the narrow 
court with a sort of dismay. ‘“ Every day—in this 
prison of a place ?” 

Not an atom of respect, you see, for the mem- 
ory of dead-and-gone rich men. “ Prison of a 
place!” And this where only a hundred years 
ago three aldermen and one ex-Lord Mayor—sub- 
stantial merchants, not keepers of shops in Fleet 


| Street—lived all at the same time ! 


She laughed. 

“1 do not find it a prison; I find it a place 
where I get fresh air and exercise, and can 
think.” 

“Tell me,” he said, in wonder, “do you never 
go outside these walls ?” 

“Oh yes, sometimes, To-day I thought I would 
go as far as St. Paul's, and walk up and down the 
south aisle—” 

“ Another prison,” he groaned, having no feel- 
ing whatever for the venerable pile of Sir Chris- 
topher. 

“But when I got to the end of the passage the 
crowd was so great, and the men were jostling 
each other so, that I could not bear to think that 
I was going to make one of such a mob; and, be- 
sides, the cabs were noisier than usual, and so I 
came back to my old favorite walk, where nobody 
ever comes to disturb me.” 

“Every day the same thing,” he said to himself. 

She laughed. 

“You mean my daily life. 
tell you how my days are spent. 
fast at nine—Mr. Pomeroy and I. I suppose you 
think that late in Arcadia, Mr. Ashton?” It may 
as well be understood that Ashton was the name 
agreed upon with his mother by which John 
should call himself when he was introduced to 
his father. 

““Well—yes,” said John. “TI hardly see how 
we should get along at all if we had no breakfast 
till nine.” 

“At two o’clock I send in his luncheon on a 
tray. At five o’clock I come down into the court, 
when all the footsteps have hurried away, and 
walk about here for exercise and fresh air.” 

“She calls this fresh air!’ murmured John, 
compassionately. 

“At six Mr. Pomeroy shuts up his office—it 
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has been shut really since five, but he remains 
there at work till six—and we have dinner.” 

* And after dinner ?” 

“ Well, you have seen what we do after dinner. 
When you are not with us, Mr. Pomeroy never 
speaks, He reads, sits by the fire, and looks in 
the coals. At half past seven I give him a cup of 
tea; at ten he takes down his pipe and fills it ; 
and then I leave him and go to my own room.” 

“ And while he reads and looks in the fire—a 
pretty way of getting through the evening !”— 
had John’s mother been present scme reference 
would surely have been made to the fifth com- 
mandment—“ looks in the fire, why can’t he talk, 
or take you somewhere ?” 

“Tt has been always understood from the be- 
ginning that I was to leave. Mr. Pomeroy to go on 
living as he had always lived, that I might do as 
1 pleased, provided he was. not disturbed. He 
gave me a piano, for instance, and as he told me 
I should not disturb him by playing, I play every 
evening. Sometimes I think that he listens.” 

“And does he actually never talk to you— 
never ?” 

“ Before breakfast he says good-morning; in 
the evening he says good-night. Sometimes he 
will ask me at dinner if I want any thing. When 
I tell him that I want nothing, and am grateful 
for his kindness, he says, ‘ Large deductions.’ ” 

“What does he mean by that ?” 

“Tt is his way, you know. He pretends—be- 
cause it can be nothing but pretense—to believe 
nobody. And in the same way he will now and 
then ask me how my brother Will is doing, and 
when I tell him that he is doing well, and is grate- 
ful for the start in life which Mr. Pomeroy gave 
him, he says, ‘Hum! grateful! Large deductions’ 
—meaning that poor Will is not so grateful as 
he pretends to be.” 

“And have you nobody—nobody at all—to 
talk to?” 

* Nobody at all, Mr. Ashton; only the cook and 
the house-maid, and perhaps the old woman at 
the church.” 

“But that is a Dutch church. 
there ?” 

“Yes. Itis close by, and one avoids the crowds 
and rush. Besides, though I do not understand 
Dutch, it is going to church, you see; and if you 
shut your eyes and make believe, the language 
sounds very much like English. Besides, there 
are the hymns. They are sad hymns mostly, 
sung in unison, and they play the organ in chords, 
so that the music flies about the roof, and peals 
in gusts, like wind on a winter night. I do not 
think I could go to any other church now. And 
then I look at the face of the Dutchmen, and won- 
der what they are thinking about, and if being a 
Dutchman is very different from being an En- 
glishman.” 

This way of looking at things to the practical 
young farmer was new and incomprehensible ; 
but it had a charm that he could not certainly 
have explained in words. 

“You have not told me yet how you get 
through the day. Forgive me, Miss Langton, if 
I am inquisitive.” 

“Indeed there is nothing to forgive. 
the house to look after first.” 

“That wouldn’t take long.” 

““We have the whole of the upper part, you 
know, five rooms and two garrets, where the 
servants sleep. Mr. Pomeroy’s oftice—” 

“That is the front-room on the first floor ?” 

“ Yes—is left quite alone. No one ever ven- 
tures inside that room, and unless his office boy 
cleans the room, it certainly never gets dusted at 
all. My sitting-room—” 

“T know—the room at the back, where I have 
spent half a dozen happy evenings already with 
you. 

“That and the bedroom make up the house. 
And I am the housekeeper, and have two serv- 
ants, a cook and a maid. When I have gone 
into the accounts, paid all the bills, ordered din- 
ner, and all the other little things, Iam able to 
sit down and read. Because, you see, I have all 
Mr. Pomeroy’s library.” 

‘“‘ But they are only serious books.” 

“Yes; he has no light reading at all. I 
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should like, I confess, to read a novel some- 
times—” 

“T will bring you a hundred novels, 
John, hotly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ashton. 
one, I should be very much obliged. 


” 


cried 


If you will lend me 
At present 


| Tam reading Mill’s Essay on Liberty.” 


“Oh!” said John, who had also read that work, 
and had a lively recollection of a tough week of 
weary work grappling with it. 

“ And then I am teaching myself Italian, and I 
have to practice. Oh, the day is not too long.” 

John was staggered. 

“ Always shut up in a room which looks on a 
dead-wall; always taking exercise in a vault with 
the roof off,” such was the disrespectful way he 
allowed himself to speak of this venerable square ; 
“never a soul to speak to; never any society, 
and yet you are happy, Miss Langton? You are 
actually happy ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, looking up in his face with 
her, truthful eyes; “Iam really happy. Life is 
so smooth, for one thing, and when I came here 
first it seemed as if that compensated for all the 
solitude. We had a great misfortune just be- 
fore we came; a great and terrible thing hap- 
pened to us—to Will and to me.” 

“Wie 

“Yes, Oh, I forgot! Willis my brother. Of 
course. I see him every other Sunday. Mr. 
Pomeroy always spends the whole of Sunday in 
his office; he comes to see me in the evening, 
Dear Will! You 

would like my brother Will, Mr. Ashton.” 

“T am sure I should,” said John, “if he is in 
the least like—like the sister.” 

She did not blush. She was thinking of her 
brother, not of herself, and John’s compliment 
passed unheeded. . 

“My brother Will,” she murmured; “he is 
two years younger than Iam. He is seventeen 
now. It is seven years since—since that dread- 
ful misfortune happened to us, and of course it 
was worse for me than for him at the time, be- 
cause I was the elder. I came here to live with 
Mr. Pomeroy, and Will was sent to school. In 
the holidays, Mr. Pomeroy, who does not like 
boys, put him in charge of one of the masters ; 
and when he was sixteen, a year ago, he got him 
a place in a great house in the City, where they 
pay him forty pounds a year. It isn’t much, but 
it is a beginning. And oh, Mr. Ashton, he is 
such a bright-faced, handsome boy, and his ways 
are so winning! Indeed, indeed you would like 
my brother Will.” 

John pondered this problem of maidenhood 
with an increasing wonder. She had no life of 
her own at all. She was effaced, buried, put 
away in a great coffin, this sweet Sharon rose 
among damsels. No nun could lead a more se- 
cluded life. And not have any one to talk to; 
sitting silent all the evening with a silent man. 
That she shrank from the jostling and noise of 
the streets he attributed to her inexperience, or 

! even the superiority of her nature. That was his 
| own experience, because it was no mark of supe- 
riority at ali, I, who am wiser, can tell you that 
her nervous shrinking from the streets and from 
noise was due to nothing but her five years’ se- 
clusion. It was the beginning of what might end 
in shrinking even from the silence of the court ; 
in living wholly in those two rooms ; in the grad- 
ual destruction of brain and will, the ruin, step by 
step, of what was destined to be a full and gen- 
erous nature, receiving and giving. 

“Let me take you somewhere,” said John ; “it 
is a fine afternoon. We have an hour of day- 
light before us. Will you come ?” 
| She hesitated. Not considering whether it was 
proper or improper, because she was not troubled 
with conventional scruples, which never came in 
her way, but considering whether she would like 
to go with him wherever he might take her. On 
the one hand, it was already half past three, and 
the sun would set in an hour; also the streets 
were noisier than usual. On the other hand, 
| there was this tall, strong young fellow to pro- 
| tect her. 
| «Twill go with you,” she said, simply. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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